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ill those Valleys in the 
Income Chart 


Irs a fact, proved again and again, that the insurance salesman can 
maintain his income on a high level when he sells many forms of insur- 
ance; when he specializes on clients, instead of on a line; when he em- 
braces every opportunity to sell. 

To help Travelers agents attain that goal and render the complete 
and able service for which they are widely known, The Travelers 
Companies maintain a nation-wide organization of experts. 

To help new Travelers agents get off to a good start training schools 
are conducted continuously at the home office in Hartford. One course 
of study embraces Life, Accident and Group lines and another em- 
braces the various Casualty, Fidelity and Surety lines. 

Probably one of the greatest endorsements given the Travelers 
schools is found in the large number of well-informed producers who 
have advised their own sons to enroll. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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LOWELL L. NEWMAN 
Penn Mutual Life, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 





WILLIAM C. SMERLING 
Berkshire Life, 
New York City 





ABOVE— 
WALTER J. BERNSTEIN 
Prudential Insurance Company 

Greensboro, N. C. 
LEFT— 
W. F. SCARBOROUGH 
Independent 
Ridley Park, Pa. 
RIGHT— 


B. F. HENNACY 
Penn Mutual Life, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CANADIAN COMMENT 


2<<-= Special to The Spectator --<-=' 


enter the New Year in quite a 
happy mood. One of the fears which 
might have been carried by them in 
recent months has been tossed to the 
ash heap for the time being; that is if 
one can go by what one reads in the 


| IF E insurance agents across Canada 


daily papers. 
Within the past month or so, two 
large industrial companies announced 





premium increases to become effective 
in Canada with the New Year. Im- 
mediately, underwriters who specjalize 
in ordinary insurance felt that their 
fears were to be realized. All pre- 
mium rates were to be jacked up. At 
any rate, that’s the way they looked 
at it. 

However, a news service in Canada 
contacted head office officials in the 
Dominion and were told that there 
were no immediate plans to increase 
premium rates on ordinary life insur- 
ance. So, for the moment, that is 
being takey as final, and agents are 





I I ’ 
Sran’ma’s AU Right! 
Our family reunions are still held at the old home- 
stead. Grandmother keeps her place there, and will as 


long as she lives. 


Years before he passed away, grandpa saw to 
that by insuring his life for enough to make 
her independent should he fail to survive. 


Every month she receives a Prudential check 
for more than enough to gratify her simple 


needs. 


The real purpose of an Agent’s job is to see 
that mothers and daughters and grand- 
mothers are adequately protected. 
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breathing easier. At least they don’t 
have that to worry about for the 
nonce, 

Scanning that press announcement, 
however, we were again mystified by 
the obviousness of what must have 
transpired when the press represen- 
tative was interviewing the insurance 
executives. We would guess he was 
told: “No, rates are not going up, but 
don’t quote me on that.” We’ve had 
that happen to us, and in the ma- 
jority of cases we can agree that it is 
in the best interests of the company 
not to have the name tied down with 
certain news items. However, what a 
marvellous chance to publicize a com- 
pany was missed when the Canadian 
press item, carried in practically every 
Canadian paper, did not carry the 
name of one life company. 

While life companies in the main 
have no immediate plans to raise their 
ordinary premium rates in Canada. 
it is quite safe to state, however, that 
retrenchment will be the rule in over- 
head in 1942, as much as i* reason- 
ably possible. From what can be 
learned, we are given to understand 
that dividend payments and irterest 
payments on deposits may be lowered, 
although no official rating can be 
given that at present. It can be 
classed as purely a viewpoint on the 
part of several executives. This ac- 
tion, they state, if it is taken would 
be the result of lower yields being re- 
ceived on company investments. 

However, from the sales 
that offers no problem fer under- 
writers. The latter argue that what 
doesn’t 


angle, 


a person doesn’t receive he 
miss. But they did have fears for a 
while that they were going to have to 
ask clients to up their payments. 

Another angle, too, that is apt to 
provide additional business for un- 
derwriters now is the entry of the 
U. S. into the war. When Canada 
entered hostilities, Canadians became 
savings conscious quickly and bought 
more insurance. Now that the U. S. 
is in it, such a situation is expected 
to become more intensified. 


Chicago Managers Elect 

James H. Brennan, general agent 
for the Fidelity Mutual Life, was 
elected president of the Life Agency 
Managers of Chicago, which is the 
new name for the General Agents’ and 
Managers’ division of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
New by-laws have been adopted. 
Other officers elected were Earl M. 
Schwemm, Great West Life, vice- 
president, and E. W. Hughes, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, secretary-trea- 


surer. 
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Concentrated War Effort 


HE New Year opens ona note of sadness. December treachery, 
brought to the lives of every American shadows which were 
black and ominous—shadows of death and devastation, shadows 
that portended hunger and want. War, in all its horror—if America 
was to pursue its humane and democratic traditions—awaited as 
a probable necessity of the future, became a reality with a foe 
whose first acts bespoke his monstrous savagery and barbarism. 

Now that the fight is joined, a brighter vista over the distant 
horizon rallies all to a new determination and to a new courage. 
New stars light the darkened way. They are the stars of our 
Yankee youth who, in army and navy have in heroic ardor given 
freely their lives to the cause of Freedom. Their brave sacrifice 
illume in gleaming splendor the way which soon a mighty host 
will follow to crush the dastard foe and restore once more the 
world to sanity and men and women everywhere to hope anew 
that life may be enjoyed free from the need to follow a dictator's 
whim down the road to worry, to degradation, to starvation and 
death. 

The reaction of every American to the cowardly attack has 
come and an intense, burning enthusiasm consumes ail! that 
victory be achieved. There exists a confidence, born of the 
knowledge that in strength of unity and a righteous cause that 
this victory shall be ours and that punishment will be meted out 
to those impelled by greed, by injustice and by tyranny. 

As we rally in the greater cause of crushing a foreign foe, 
everyone at home must recognize an individual responsibility 
to contribute to the final victory by attending well to every detail 
of the work at hand. As much as possible, the framework of 
business must be maintained, able to function efficiently despite 
any conceivable stress imposed. 

Every man in the insurance business has a real part in a real 
job, and there is only one real way to make certain that insurance 
maintains its rightful place in the heart of America. That is 
through the consistent, conscientious, intelligent activity of the 
men on the firing line. Idleness surely and quickly will open 
the doors leading to oblivion. 

Insurance men must look forward with courage and reso- 
lution. Constant must be their concentration upon their redoubled 
effort to replace their business in the vanguard of patriotic insti- 
tutions. They must place their trust and confidence in the ability 
of a free people to vanquish every aggressor. There must be a 
real fight to win greater results. It cannot be won unless every 
one shares the burden and no essential work by anyone be 
neglected. All must have the courage to carry on whatever the 
sacrifice entails. 


Lae A 
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HOW MUCH OF OUR PEACE-TIME | 
4 DO WE HAVE 
a TO SCRAP? 


A consideration of how 
the prosecution of our 
war aims may affect nor- 
mal business enterprise 






short wars are won by superior 
military 
wars by superior economic resources. 
Napoleon won all kinds of short wars, 
but lost the long conflict to the 


l’ seems a historical axiom that 


organization, and long 


British. Hitler blitzkrieged better 
than a dozen nations into submission, 
but if history can be trusted, he is 
bound to lose the long war to the well- 
padded resources of the United States 
and Great Britain. The ancient 
Roman Empire had both, the military 
and the economic superiority, and it 
won both, the long and the short wars. 

Not having military superiority, the 
United States must count on a long 
drawn out campaign unless, of course, 
one of its allies, such as the Russians, 
supply the superior military organi- 
zation. 

Agreement is general on the out- 
come of the campaign, even if at 
present its promise is based on eco- 
nomic rather than military factors. 
Once the issue of the war-time econ- 
omy is raised, however, opinions split. 
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There are those who advocate an out- 
right “military” economy and insist 
that a modern war cannot be won 
otherwise. Others, perhaps more nu- 
merous, remind us that ours is a cap- 
italistic structure based on the profit 
motive. And whatever we do in sup- 
port of the war effort, we had better 
not play around with these fundamen- 
tal principles. 


Strange Warning 

The sentiments of this latter group 
are echoed by a strange voice from 
abroad. Major Beutler of the German 
General staff, writing in 1937, has 
this to say: 

“Transition from peace- to war- 
time economy makes tremendous de- 
mands upon the economic interests. 
Difficulties and friction are unavoid- 
able. It is therefore a mistake to 
make transition more difficult by in- 
troducing another than the peace- 
time system. If the War Ministry 
considers the economic system inade- 
quate for war, it can insist on changes 








By GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 
Specially Written for The Spectator 


while at peace. But it is a cardinal 
mistake to start experiments in war 
and to change the peace-time con- 
cepts of the business man, the man- 
ager, and the worker.” 

In fact, neither the War Ministry 
nor any other German Ministry con- 
sidered the economic system adequate 
for war. They insisted on changes 
while at peace. And insisted so suc- 
cessfully that by the time Germany 
marched to war, hardly a trace was 
left of the peace-time economy. 

Major Beutler might have added 
two points: first, the more important 
nations of Europe lived in constant 
fear of attack. Highways, tunnels, 
bridges, and railways were built at 
least partly for their military value. 
Second, the dictator countries, which, 
on the one hand, plan aggression, but 
on the other cannot endure a long 
conflict, are obliged to push _ peace- 
time preparation to the utmost limit. 
With the private entrepreneur neither 
powerful nor obliging enough, the 
government must take over control; 
it must make the industrialist, the 
worker, the farmer obey its command; 
it must license capital; it must keep 
the standard of living low. 

All this is alien to the United 
States. In the absence of frontiers, 





ECONOMY 


there has been no fear of attack. The 
American builds his highways where 
he damn pleases. He plans no attack, 
hence forges no armaments in peace 
time. He is able to stick out a 10-year 
world war, so he is not particularly 
worried about the duration of a con- 
flict should it come his way. On top 
of that, he has never cherished 
throughout his national history the 
prospect of government intervention. 
Finally, bitter, total war has not up 
to now come to the United States as 
a united nation. 

The Revolutionary War was not 
fought by a nation; the Civil War was 
fought by a divided nation. And the 
World War was over before the full 
strength of the American economy had 
been applied. It brought no drastic 
changes of an economic character; it 
affected comparatively few families; 
our arms supplies came largely from 
the Allies; and our industry was 
neither exhausted nor even gravely 
upset by the demand for armaments. 


How to Win 


Potential economic strength cannot 
win a war. It has to be applied, de- 
veloped, and exerted. The most ef- 
fective means is the war spirit. 
Neither Mussolini nor Hitler nor the 
Japanese war lords started out with 
their economic war potential. Had 
they done so, their movements would 
hardly have gone very far. They 
started out with the martial spirit. It 
is reasonable to assume that with a 
quicker blossoming of the fierce spirit 
of battle along the home front in the 
last war it would not have taken the 
British until 1917 to mobilize their 
full economic strength, or the Amer- 
icans until 1918. 

In this respect, Americans face an- 
other distinct, if temporary handicap. 
Says Charles Beard: 

“No philosophy of war in its rela- 
tion to diplomacy, world economy, na- 
tional destiny, or ideals of the good 
life has even been formulated in the 
United States... .” 

And it has been true throughout 
our history that our professional 
soldiers have not come in for a great 
deal of praise or even a place in our 
Washington, Jackson and 
other national heroes are less admired 
for their military deeds as for their 
human qualities. 

It is open to serious doubt whether 
to these handicaps in the prosecution 


society. 


of the war effort we should add an- 
other one by holding on to as many 
features of our capitalistic and profit- 
motive system as we possibly can. 
Or are we even in a position where 
we are left the choice? We do know 
that the British have managed to 
preserve many of their pre-war fea- 
tures. Labor’s rights have not been 
seriously tampered with. Industry is 
not yet on a full war-footing. Capital 
is still doing some “non-essential” 
business. But we do not know how 


oS te Te : 
= pk Sree 
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many of these, and how far, they will 
make way for the fullest exploitation 
of the economic war potential if the 
Nazis succeed in invading the lower 
part of the country, and occupy 
London. 

The economic effort is in direct pro- 
portion to the danger in which the 
national economy finds itself. The 
number of those who advocate the 
preservation of economic peace-time 
concepts will diminish as the danger 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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CROSS COUNTRY 





With The Spectator 


James E. Kavanagh Retires 
After. 44 Years of Service 


James E. Kavanagh, vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, retired on December 31 un- 
der the company’s insurance and re- 
tirement program after 44 years of 
active service. During that time he 
rose from an agent on a Canadian 
debit to be vice-president in charge 
of the company’s group division. In 
this progress he became one of the 
outstanding life 
America, noted for his broad vision 
und grasp of insurance affairs and 
for his eloquent and forceful manner 
of presenting them. 

He was born in the village of 
Sharon, Province of Ontario, Canada, 
on March 14, 1871, and gained his 
first business training in a country 
store owned by his parents. He joined 
the Metropolitan as an agent in 
Toronto in 1897. 


insurance men in 


Bureau Manager 
For 20 Years 

On January 2, John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., completes twenty years as 
manager of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. 

The idea for the Bureau was first 
broached in 1919 at a meeting of the 


Association of Life Agency Officers 
and in the summer of 1921, largely 
through the efforts of the late Wins- 
low Russell, 13 companies underwrote 
the organization with contributions 
of $500 each for a three-year period. 

Manager Holcombe is also secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Life Agency 
Officers and is a director of the Amer- 
ican College. of Life Underwriters. 
The Bureau. now has 129 member 
companies—100 in the United States, 
17 in Canada and 12 associate com- 
panies. 


Prudential ‘ 
Ups Salaries 

Approximately 11,500 of the more 
than twelve thousand home office em- 
ployees of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Newark, N. J., 
have been notified that they have 
been awarded temporary extra com- 
pensation for each month, until 
further notice. 

For those employees whose salaries 
are $250 per month, or less, the 
temporary extra compensation will 
amount to five percent of the salary, 
with a minimum payment of $5 per 
month. For those whose salaries are 
from $250 to $400 per month, the 
temporary extra compensation wil! 
amount to five percent of the first 


$250 of salary. 





ADVANCED BY METROPOLITAN LIFE 





Gale F. Johnston 
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J. M. Campbell 





HEADS LIFE COUNSEL 





Robert E. Henley 
Mr. Henley, who is vice-president 
and general counsel of the Life In- 
surance Company of Virginia, Rich- 


mond, was elected president of the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
at the recent annual meeting of that 
organization in New York. He is a 
native of Virginia and was graduated 
from the College of William and Mary 
and from the University of Virginia. 





Insurance Teachers 
Meet in New York 


Life insurance was variously repre- 
sented in the annual meeting on Mon- 
day and Tuesday of this week of the 
American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance as part of the 
convention of the Allied Social Sci- 
ence Associations. Headquarters for 
the teachers’ organization were at 
the Commodore. 

Monday afternoon’s session, at the 
Biltmore, on Loss Experience and 
Loss Prevention under Wartime Con- 
ditions, was under the chairmanship 
of Holgar J. Johnson, of the Institute 
of Life Insurance. One of the speak- 
ers at the Tuesday morning meeting, 
at the Roosevelt, was Corliss L. 
Parry, of the Metropolitan Life, who 
spoke on “The Insurance Industry in 
Defense and War Finance,” and 
among those leading in the discussion 
at that session was Frank Travers, 
vice-president of the Lincoln National 
Life. The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. was one of the organizations 
cooperating to provide an opportunity 
for visits to statistical and research 
departments. 





An Experiment 
Noble in Purpose 


“How to Buy Life Insurance,” a 
pamphlet just issued by the Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., has aroused 
considerable interest in life insurance 
offices. The pamphlet is written for 
the general public, which is urged to 
buy its life insurance on its own in- 
itiative rather than to wait for a sales 
approach, and to buy life insurance, 
as it does other valuable goods, only 
after getting the widest available in- 
formation as to which type best suits 
individual needs. The principles of 
life insurance and its various forms 
are explained in easily understand- 
able language. Material used in the 
pamphlet has been checked with com- 
pany executives, who do not neces- 
sarily endorse everything in it. 

In order to find out something 
about the committee and its work, The 
Spectator sent a reporter to the com- 
mittee’s offices at Radio City, New 
York. He talked with Maxwell S. 
Stewart, author of “How to Buy Life 
Insurance” and editor of the pamphlet 
series published by the committee, 
and with Marion Humble, director of 
educational publicity. The committee 
is an unpaid, voluntary group of econ- 
omists, editors, and educators of 
many varying points of view, who 
represent an attempt to bring to- 
gether people informed about the best 
social and economic research going on 
in the country and compeient to judge 
it. The committee includes twe col- 
lege presidents, editors of Fvurtune, 
Survey Graphic, and the New Repub- 
lic, the chief of the economic books 
section of Harper’s publishing house, 
un advertising man, an expert on 
municipal problems, a YMCA execu- 
tive, experts on foreign affairs, and 
the president of the New York City 
board of education. 

It is the committee’s purpose to 
make available to the general public 
inexpensive, easy-to-read digests of 
research studies on social and eco- 
nomic problems, information which is 
usually inaccessible to the great ma- 
jority of people. These digests short- 
cut theory and get down to the gist of 
the problem, using specific examples 
and pictorial charts. The committee 
has no economic or social program of 
its own to promote. Its sole purpose 
is educational. As the committee’s 
pamphlets are sold below cost, the 
remainder of the expenses are met by 
a grant from the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, Ine., which encourages 
economic education by supporting this 
and similar projects. 

The committee has been putting out 
a new pamphlet every month for the 








ns America discovers itself / 





The Spectator wishes you a useful New Year 





last five years. ‘““‘How to Buy Life In- 
surance” is the sixty-second of a 
series which includes such titles as 
“Guns, Planes, and Your Pocketbook,” 
“How Money Works,” “The Fight on 
Cancer,” and “How We Spend Our 
Money.” Sales of all titles have in- 
creased from about 125,000 in 1936 
to more than 550,000 last year. 
Pamphlets cost 10c. apiece and are 
available in large quantities at very 
considerable discounts. The committee 
plans to publish more than 100,000 
copies of “How to Buy Life Insur- 
ance.” That number of copies has al- 
ready been purchased by the House- 
hold Finance Corporation. 

Although insurance agents and com- 
pany executives will not necessarily 
agree with everything in it, “How to 
Buy Life Insurance” will repay 
reading. 


Xmas Cheer from 
Former Colleagues 


There was at least one group of 
Americans in uniform, whese mem- 
bers sang the praises of “The Girls 
We Left Behind Us” when they re- 
ceived their pre-Christmas mail. 
They were the soldiers, sailors and 
marines who left their jobs with the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America to enlist. The Prudential 
employees took up a collection among 
themselves to provide cigarettes, 
candy and other gifts for their former 
colleagues in uniform, and set a quota 
of $1,000 as their goal. When the 
total collections were rounded up at 
the end of the day there was a fund 
of $1,725 available. 

“Yes, Virginia. 
Claus!” 


There is a Santa 








OUT IN FRONT WITH PERSONAL PRODUCERS 


OUR of the five personal producers pictured on Page 3 of this issue are veterans 
in business with service ranging from 25 years for Lowell L. Newman, Penn Mutual 
Life, Fort Wayne, Ind., to 15 years for Prudential representative Walter J. Bernstein, 


Greensboro, N. C. 


B. F. Hennacy, who is a supervisor in the Douglas Grannis 


agency of the Penn Mutual Life in Cincinnati, has been in life insurance only two 
and a half years. William C. Smerling, Berkshire, New York, and M. Franklin Scar- 
borough, independent, Ridley Park, Pa., have been associated in agency work 15 
and 16 years respectively. Of the group, Mr. Newman is the leader in volume of 


business written, with an annual production in excess of one million dollars. 


Whole 


Life sales comprise about 98 per cent of his business, and he averages about $8,000 


per policy sold. 


Mr. Scarborough, currently writing over a million a year, has 


averaged about $750,000 for the past five years. He averages about $7,300 for a 


policy sale and specializes in Family Income. 


All are active in local association 


work and all take part in community activities. 
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Carroll Frey Heads 


Keystone Group 


Carroll Frey, editor of Penn Mu- 
tual News Letter, was elected chair- 
man for 1942 of the Keystone Group 
(Philadelphia chapter) of the Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association at a 
recent meeting of the group. Also 
elected were Albert F. Randolph of 
the sales promotion department of 
Penn Mutual—as_ secretary; and 
Howard D. Shaw, agency assistant of 
Continental American—as publicity 
chairman. 

Two dozen members of the L.A.A. 
in the Philadelphia section comprise 
the roster of the Keystone Group. 
They meet monthly. At the December 
meeting, E. Paul Huttinger, agency 
secretary of Penn Mutual, reported on 
the recent Toronto convention of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
and the Association of Life Agency 
Officers; and Mr. Randolph reported 
on the convention of the Direct Mail 
Advertisers Association. 

George A. Adsit, vice-president of 
Girard Life, has been Keystone chair- 
man through 1941. 


New Mortality Tables 
Indicated for Japs 


Japan’s death losses among her 
armed forces in December alone will 
far exceed her losses throughout the 
entire period of her participation in 
the last war, according to the statis- 
ticians of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 

Without minimizing in any way the 
severity of the United States’ losses 
sustained since the Japanese attack, 
which were much greater than this 
country’s losses at the beginning of 
its participation in the last war, the 
statisticians point out that the Jap- 
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anese have suffered in even greater 
degree. Already the armed forces of 
the United States and its Allies in 
the Far East have inflicted a serious 
toll on the Japanese. The exact total 
is not known, but it runs into many 
thousands. In contrast, during the 
last war Japan lost very few men- 
estimated at only 300. 


Executive Changes 
By Home Friendly 


The appointment of Walter H. 
Saitta as superintendent of agencies 
for the Home Friendly Insurance 
Company, of Maryland, has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Saitta started as an 
agent in the industrial-ordinary life 
insurance business with the Metropol- 
itan Life at Cambridge, Mass., nearly 
20 years ago and has advanced 
through each of the intermediate 
positions. Mr. Saitta has had a wide 
and successful experience in different 
section of Canada and the United 
States, being for a time, manager at 
Baltimore, Md. 

G. L. Ward former supervisor of 
agencies has been appointed secretary 
of agencies. 

7 s 


Metropolitan Alters 
War Risk Provisions 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany will include war risk and avia- 
tion provisions in all new ordinary and 
industrial life insurance policies, Le- 
roy A. Lincoln, president of the com- 
pany, recently announced. 

The war risk provision excludes 
from full coverage only deaths result- 
ing from an act of war, when such 
act oecurs while the insured is in the 
military, naval, or air forces outside 
the continental limits of the United 
States of America (including Alaska), 











Canada _ and 
The aviation provi- 


the Dominion of 
Newfoundland. 
sion excludes from full coverage 
deaths resulting from travel or flight 
in any kind of aircraft, unless the in- 
sured is being transported solely as 
a passenger. 

Mr. Lincoln said that while restric- 
tive provisions had been used by the 
company in certain types of cases 
since 1939, the company’s policies is- 
sued prior to that time were general- 
ly free of war risk restrictions, except 
such as applied to disability and 
double indemnity benefits. He laid 
emphasis on the fact that the pres- 
ent action did not affect any policies 
already issued. 

+. o 


Prudential Awards 


Extra Compensation 


Approximately 11,500 of the more 
than 12,000 home office employees of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America have been notified by Frank- 
lin D’Olier, their president, that they 
have been awarded temporary extra 
compensation for each month, until 
further notice. 

Additional clerical employees in the 
field and in the organization’s mort- 
gage loan branch offices elsewhere in 
the United States, are included in 
the plan. “For those employees whose 
salaries are $250 per month, or less,” 
the announcement says, “the tempo- 
rary extra compensation will amount 
to 5 per cent of the salary, with a 
minimum payment of $5 per month. 
For those whose salaries are from 
$250 to $400 per month, the tempo- 
rary extra compensation will amount 
to 5 per cent of the first $250 of 
salary.” 

* a 
Statisticians Can Tell 
Bride’s Age 

The relationship between the ages 
of brides and grooms has been an- 
alyzed by statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life so that given the groom’s 
age at marriage, it is possible to in- 
dicate the bride’s average age. It has 
been found that men who marry for 
the first time late in life tend to 
marry relatively young women; for 
example, a man who marries at 35 
will, on an average, marry a woman 
seven years younger than himself, 
while a man of 21 will, on an average, 
marry a woman of only about one year 
his junior. This age trend carries all 
the way down to the youngest ages, 
so that in the very few instances of 
boys who marry as early as 16, sta- 
tistics show that the age of the bride 
is, on the average, about one year 
older than the groom’s. 





LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS 
IN THIS WAR AND THE LAST 


EFORE the last shot is fired in 
4 this war there will be many 

changes made in the world as we 
know it today. Life insurance, as one 
of the key institutions of our world, 
will not escape the effect of these 
changes. What kind of changes? Welk 
let’s take a look at the record. 

When the first World War began in 
1914, there were practically no re- 
strictions by United States life insur- 
ance companies as to policy settle- 
ments on deaths occurring in military 
service. When, twenty months later, 
President Wilson called for a declara- 
tion of war with Germany, a few com- 
panies had added war clauses to their 
policy contracts. After that, of course, 
every company in the country put in 
a war clause. These war clauses were 
of two types. The first type provided 
that in the event of death in military 
service outside the United States, 
either the premiums paid on the poli- 
cy or the policy reserve, whichever 
was higher, would be turned over to 
the beneficiary instead of the face 
value of the policy. The other type 
charged an extra premium, to be re- 
turned after the war if not needed to 
meet increased claims. Out of twenty- 
eight large companies reporting to the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment, 15 charged an extra premium of 
$100 for military service abroad, nine 
charged $37.50 for military service at 
home or abroad, three charged only 
$50 for service abroad only, and one 
charged $50 for service at home or 
abroad. 

1917 

It is interesting to recall at this 
time that in 1917 a great rush took 
place to secure life insurance before 
the war clauses took effect. Agents 
were sent to training camps to sign 
up the soldiers. Agencies in the large 
cities had to stay open day and night 
in order to receive applications. 

In an interesting discussion among 
actuaries reported in The Spectator 
for 1918, it was contended by one 
authority that the smailer extra pre- 
mium to cover the insured both at 
home and abroad was the best form 
of premium surcharge because it was 
much easier to collect, avoiding the 
necessity of asking an extra premium 
if the insured were ordered overseas. 
It was considered that this latter 
procedure had an unfortunate psy- 
chological effect on the policyholder, 


contrary to the national interest, and 
also increased the lapsation rate. Due 
to the uncertainties of field post of- 
fices, it also multiplied home office 
clerical work. 

We were in the last war for eight- 
een months, during only eight of which 
were substantial forces of United 
States troops in active combat. About 
2 per cent of the American armed 
forces died from battle and disease. 
The experience of the military and 
naval insurance office was that deaths 
in the armed forces were four or five 
times the mortality of the American 
Experience Table. Members of the 
Actuarial Society of America, looking 
back in 1920 on our war experience, 
declared that had this country been 
in the war much longer, $37.50 would 
have been an inadequate surcharge. 
However, a number of the leading 
companies refunded the entire extra 
war premium. 


War Mortality 


Abnormal mortality was experi- 
enced during the war years among the 
civilian population from the pneu- 
monia and influenza epidemics of 
1918-19, whose virulence can be in 
large part attributed to war condi- 
tions. No complete figures on mortal- 
ity of the war period seem to exist. 

We can turn now to the experience 
of other countries in our present war. 
At the outbreak of this war, British 
companies adopted a more or less uni- 
form practice: that in cases of death 
arising from causes directly or indi- 
rectly attributable to the war, the 
amount payable was to be restricted 
to premiums paid on the policy or to 
its surrender value, whichever was 
greater. As long as members of the 
fighting services remained in the 
United Kingdom, this restriction was 
waived on payment of an extra premi- 
um of 1 per cent, payable for five 
vears maximum. There are now three 
classes of policies: (1) Excluding war 
risk, (2) covering war risk in the 
United Kingdom, and (3) unrestricted. 

The figures on new business in the 
United Kingdom for the last three 
years are: 


Pounds 
ee 452,446,216 
1080. ...... 382,284,592 84.5 of 1938 
1940..... 306,619,750* 67.8 of 1938 
*Derived from 51 comvanies represent- 
ing 80 per cent of British business, and 


built up to 100 per cent. 


This drop in new business is very 
natural in view of the necessary re- 
moval of home offices from the large 
cities to rural communities, and con- 
sidering the greatly reduced office and 
agency staffs and the difficulty of 
transmitting premium deposits under 
war conditions. Lapsation has in- 
creased only moderately, because the 
companies have granted every pos- 
sible extension to their policyholders. 
The financial positions of the com- 
panies have not materially changed. 
Some companies report increased 
profits in all departments in spite of 
the drop in new business. As far as is 
known right now life insurance premi- 
ums are deductible expenses in income 
tax returns for the low-income brack- 
ets. The government has left the 
companies alone to this extent, in or- 
der to encourage protection for . de- 
pendent families and to allow the 
companies to invest additional funds 
in war-savings bonds. The serious 
fall in investment values which mark- 
ed the last war has been avoided this 
time by strict government control of 
the capital market. 

Some English companies report that 
the cost of war deaths since hostilities 
began has amounted to 1,408,000 
pounds as against normal payments 
of 13,106,000, or about 10 per cent 
of normal payments. Most companies 
are able to say that, in spite of war 
deaths, mortality has been within 
expectations. At present it seems 
that profits have been lowered rather 
than that any actual underwriting 
losses have been experienced. 


Enemy Experience 


In Germany, the government has 
interfered much more drastically. 
About five weeks after this war began 
the German Insurance Department 
ruled that all policies then in effect 
and all future policies, up to 100,000 
reichmarks, should cover against war 
perils whether it was so provided in 
the policy or not. For policies over 
500 reichmarks applied for after the 
war began the companies may make 
an extra charge. -Accident coverage 
in life policies must extend to ac- 
cidents occuring indirectly through 
acts of war, though not to accidents 
caused directly by war. No higher 
premium may be charged if the policy- 
holder works occasionally in civilian 
defense. Accident and health policies 
must cover war risk whether or not 
the policy so provides, and even if it 
expressly excludes war risk. Insur- 
ance in force was increased, but pre- 
miums payments are lagging behind 
this increase. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INs. Co., New York, N. Y. i 
Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1,000— Ordinary 
American Men’s Standard 234°, Reserve Rates Adopted Jan. 1, 1942 
LIFE ENDOWMENT Retirement Retirement Renewable 
Whole Income Income and 
Whole Life (Male)* (Female) * Commutab!e 
Life Paid- Term 
Min. up 20- 20- At At At At At. At 5- =: 10- 
Age $5000 at85 Pay. Yr. 60 65 60 65 60 65 Yr. Yr. 
10 14.65 25.49 48.58 18.07 16.70 
11 Basis 14.96 25.91 48.65 18.53 17.10 
12 0 15.28 26.35 48.74 19.01 17.52 
13 $5000 “15.62 26.80 48.84 19.53 17.95 
14 «¢t 15.96 27.26 48.93 20.06 18.41 of 
15 70.60 16.32 27.73 49.03 20.62 18.88 31.39 25.19 34.41 27.45 
16 72.30 16.69 28.20 49.13 21.20 19.38 32.38 25.90 35.52 28.25 
17 74.10 17.07 28.67 49.22 21.81 19.88 33.42 26.65 36.67 29.08 
18 75.85 17.45 29.13 49.30 22.43 20.40 34.49 27.41 37.87 29.93 
19 77.70 17.84 29.59 49.36 23.08 20.94 35.62 28.21 39.12 30.82 
20 79.55 18.23 30.04 49.41 23.75 21.49 36.79 29.03 40.43 31.74 8.07 8.24 
21 81.55 18.69 30.55 49.50 24.50 22.11 38.07 29.94 41.86 32.75 8.22 8.36 
22 83.70 19.16 31.06 49.59 25.28 22 76 39.42 30.90 43.36 33 81 8.35 8.47 h 
: ’ k ’ 1 44 40.84 31.89 44.95 34.92 8.47 8.57 FFECTIVE Jan. 1, 1942, the 
24 88.15 20.16 32.12 49.78 26.98 24.15 42.34 32.94 46.62 36.08 8.58 98.67 eT! E van 
25 90.50 20.68 32.66 49.88 27.90 24.90 43.93 34.04 48.39 37.31 8.68 8.77 Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
; : .22 49.99 28.88 25.68 45.62 35.20 50.27 38.60 8.76 8.88 aiaies anil : . a 97 — 
4 =8 2. 33.78 oe 29.91 26.51 47.41 36.43 52.27 39.96 8.85 9.00 pany will begin using a 2.75 per cent 
’ ' i 23 31.02 27.39 49.31 37.72 54.40 41.40 8.93 9.13 eserv sis for new icies ¢ 
29 101.05 23.05 35.00 50.37 32.19 28.31 51.35 39.09 56.67 42.92 9.02 9.29 drole bests for new policies und 
30 104.00 23.71 35.63 50.53 33.45 29.29 53.53 40.55 59.09 44.54 9.13 9.47 will make a number of changes in 
31 107.15 24.41 36.29 50.71 34.84 30.34 55.91 42.09 61.75 46.26 9.26 9.68 Mow vates revisions. settioment 
32 110.45 25.14 36.97 50.91 36.34 31.45 58.47 43.74 64.59 48.09 9.42 9.93 policy rates, provisions, settlemen 
33 113.90 25.91 37.69 51.13 37.95 32.64 61.22 45.50 67.65 50.05 9.62 10.22 options, etc 
34 117.55 26.72 38.43 51.38 39.67 33.90 64.19 47.38 70.96 52.13 9.85 10.56 hg : ‘ 
35 121.40 27.57 39.20 51.66 41.54 35.26 67.40 49.39 74.52 54.36 10.11 10.93 Cash values will be based on more 
36 125.45 28.47 40.01 51.97 43.56 36.76 70.88 51.59 78.40 56.81 10.42 11.36 . tality tables with 2.75 ‘ 
37 129.70 29.42 40.04 52.31 45.74 38.36 74.65 53.95 82.61 59.43 10.77 11.85 modern mortality tables with 2.75 pet 
. 3 .72 52.69 48.12 40.08 78.78 56.49 87.19 62.24 11.17 12.38 ” onte ri » woneraliy 
39 138.95 31.47 42.63 53.11 50.72 41.92 82.30 59.22 92.23 65.27 11.62 12.99 cent interest and will be generally 
40 143.95 32.58 43.58 53.57 53.57 43.91 88.26 62.17 97.77 68.56 12.13 13.66 increased. There will be no surrender 
41 149.10 33.69 44.52 54.03 46.01 65.32 72.06 12.65 14.35 
42 154.50 34.88 45.51 54.54 48.28 68.74 75.86 13.23 15.12 charge after the fourteenth year. On 
43 160.25 36.13 46.55 55.10 50.75 72.47 80.02 13.89 15.98 ubiomwer fetes cash values wi 
44 166.30 37.45 47.84 55.72 53.45 76.56 84.57 14.62 16.92 ordinary policies, cash values will be 
45 172.65 38.85 48.79 56.40 56.40 81.06 89.57 15.43 17.97 available after two full years’ pre- 
46 179.40 40.33 50.00 57.16 16.33 19.12 ; , . ; 
47 186.55 41.91 51.28 57.98 17.33 20.39 miums have been paid, and indus- 
’ .57 52.62 58.90 18.43 21. ie ——— . ea 
49 202.05 45.34 54.05 59.90 19.64 He trial policies after three full years 
. .21 55.56 60.99 20.98 24.97 ‘emi s. E ° insurance 
51 219.40 49.20 57.16 62.20 22.44 26.80 premiums. Extended term insut 
82 228.86 51.31 58.87 63.51 24.05 28.79 will be available after premiums have 
85 53.56 60.68 64.95 25.81 30.96 . , ee 
54 249.45 55.94 62.61 66.53 27.74 33.32 been paid for six months. 
55 260.70 58.48 64.67 68.26 29.84 ‘emi ‘ates, sé 2s of which 
56 272.60 61.19 66.88 70.14 32.14 Premium rane, samples - niet 
G7 208.28 64.07 00.24 72.20 34.65 are shown in the adjoining box, will 
59 312.75 70.44 rae ao pe be increased approximately 10 per 
60 327.85 73.95 77.40 79.57 - Tas : » re- 
oi sen'8e 777) cae Gen cent because of the change in the re 
@ 300.80 81.74 83.92 85.65 . serve basis. Investment type policies 
64 398.00 90.71 a1 a8 e208 val. Mat. Mat. Mat. will naturally show the greatest in- 
: 3 ‘ 6.94 1873 Val. Val. Val. sled ; sm ine 
greet Sate) i073 crease as the effect of a 0 ge in “ 
“At maturity guarantees income of $10 per month for ten years certain and life. terest rate is mas netteen trator 
‘Annual pr. mium basis only. type of policy. Protection or low pre- 
mium paying plans will show less of 
an increase. 








Connecticut General, War and 
Aviation Rider 


This policy does not cover 

(a) Death of the Insured outside the United States and Canada 
within two years from the date of issue of this policy resulting, 
directly or indirectly, from war or from any act or hazard of war; or 

(b) Death of the Insured outside the United States and Canada 
either (1) while the Insured is in the military or naval service of 
any country in time of war or (2) within six months after his dis- 
charge from or termination of such service, but in this latter event 
only if death results, directly or indirectly, from war or from any 
act or hazard of war; or 

(c) Death of the Insured within the United States or Canada 
resulting, directly or indirectly, from war or from any act or hazard 
of war either (1) while the Insured is in the military or naval ser- 
vice of any country in time of war or (2) within six months after his 
discharge from or termination of such service; or 

(d) Death of the Insured resulting, directly or indirectly, from 
travel or flight in any aircraft (except as a passenger in an air- 
craft operated on regular schedule by an incorporated passenger 
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carrier over its established air route) either (1) while the Insured 
is in the military or naval service of any country or (2) while the 
aircraft is operated for aviation training; but in the event of such 
death the Company will pay to the Beneficiary an amount equal to 
the premiums actually paid on this policy less any dividends re- 
turned, plus interest at the rate of 3% compounded annually, (but 
in no event shall the amount so payable be more than would be 
payable under this policy if this rider were not attached) in full dis- 
charge of all liability; and any Family Income, Family Main- 
tenance, Additional Indemnity or other rider providing supplemen- 
tary or additional benefits shall be null and void and of no effect. 
Any indebtedness existing at the date of death or when extended 
insurance or paid-up insurance options became effective, shall re- 
duce the amount otherwise payable. 

That section of the policy entitled "Incontestability" is hereby 
amended so that it shall not apply to this rider. 

"United States" as used herein means the forty-eight states and 
the District of Columbia. "War" includes undeclared war and 
insurrection. “Military or naval service" includes service in any air 
force or branch, or in an auxiliary service such as Red Cross, Y. M. 
C. A.., Salvation Army, or ambulance or hospital corps (in addi- 
tion to all other military or naval service). 


a 





1a) 





PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Newark, N. J. 
Annual Premium Rates (Annual Dividend) for $1000 of Insurance Including 


Premium Waiver Disability Benefit Prior to Age 60 


American Men Ultimate 2! »°; Rates in effect January 1, 1942 


Mod 3 Whole Life 
Mod. Life 5 Mod. Life3* and 20-Year Term 






Policy Policy Change of Premium Modified 
Change Rate Change Rate Rate atendof3 Yrs. 20-Year Family Income 
End 5 Years End 3 Years and at end of 20 Yrs. Term Whole Modified Life 3 
First Next After Life 


First After First After 3 17 20 ~=First Next Paid- First Next After 
5 5 3 3 Yrs. Yrs. Yrs. 17 Uo 3 17 20 
Age Yrs. Yrs. Yrs. Yrs. $10,000 $10,000 $5,000 Yrs. Yrs. at85 Yrs. Yrs. Yrs. 


10 Minimum = 11.91 14.01 Min. Policy Issued Min.Policy 15.68 
11 Pol.issued 12.19 14.34 (Initial Amount) $2500 Pr. 15.98 
12 $5,000 12.49 14.69 Premium Rates on Ist 3 yrs., 16.30 
13 Premiumfor 12.80 15.06 basis of $10,000 appr. 85°, 16.65 


wAICIATC , 14 IstSyears 13.12 15.44 for first 20 yrs. Premium = 17.01 Minimum 
OMMENCING Jan. 1, 1942, the 1 one-half that 13.46 15.84 ” thereafter 17.36 $2,500 
a SEE bain 16 after 5 years 13.79 16.22 17.74 
Prudential Insurance Company, 17 1414 1664 8.19 9.64 1812 
Newark, N. J., will adopt a 2.5 per 18 14.49 17.05 8.32 9.79 18.50 
es ; te 19 14.85 17.47 8.44 9.93 18.89 
cent reserve basis for new policies. 20 9.59 19.18 15.21 17.89 22.96 27.01 17.89 8.55 10.06 19.28 21.62 25.44 17.89 
Mn ile aati wera & 21 9.83 19.66 15.58 18.33 23.46 27.60 18.33 8.66 10.19 19.70 22.05 25.94 18.33 
The American Men’s Ultimate Mon 22 10.07 20.14 15.97 18.79 2397 28.20 18.79 8.77 10.32 20.12 22.53 26.51 18.79 
tality Table will be used for ordinary 23 10.34 20.68 16.37 19.26 24.53 28.86 19.26 8.90 10.47 20.56 23.01 27.07 19.26 
tis ‘ : 24 10.62 21.24 16.80 19.76 25.11 29.54 19.76 9.05 10.65 21.02 23.51 27.66 19.76 
policies, but a new mortality. table is 25 10.90 21.80 17.24 20.28 25.74 30.28 20.28 9.23 10.86 21.50 24.05 28.29 20.28 
aR ee ae war ea 26 11.21 22.42 17.70 20.82 26.41 31.07 20.82 9.41 11.07 22.00 24.61 28.95 20.82 
being adopted for industrial policies. 27 11.53 23.06 18.17 21.38 27.12 31.91 21.38 9.62 11.32 22.52 25.21 29.66 21.38 
Premium rates will be increased ap- 28 11.87 23.74 18.68 21.98 27.89 32.81 21.98 9.89 11.64 23.07 25.84 30.40 21.98 
: : 29 12.23 24.46 19.22 22.61 28.74 33.81 22.61 10.17 11.96 23.66 26.55 31.24 22.61 
proximately 8 per cent for ordinary 30 1288 ae 19.78 23.27 29.65 34.88 23.27 10.49 12.34 24.26 27.30 32.12 3.27 
are ; ae . pes 31 13.00 26.00 20.38 23.98 30.64 36.05 23.98 10.89 12.81 24.92 28.11 33.07 23 
policies due to the change in the re- 32 1242 26.84 21.02 2473 31.70 37.29 2473 1129 13.28 25.60 28.00 3412 24.73 
serve basis. sromi ‘ate in- 33 13.86 27.72 21.67 25.49 32.85 38.65 25.49 11.76 13.84 26.32 29.96 35.25 25.49 
: sis. The premium rate 34 14.34 28.68 22.38 26.33 34.11 40.13 26.33 1230 1447 27.09 31.00 36.47 26.33 
creases will be most noticeable for 35 1488 am 23.18 27.21 35.47 41.73 27.21 12.90 tat 78 a 37.81 a2 
mes: 2 . ei ; 36 15. .74 23.91 28.13 36.93 43.45 28.13 13.57 15: 74 33.35 39.24 28. 
limited payment life policies at the 37 “15.92 31.84 2474 20.11 3853 45.33 20.11 1432 16.85 20.66 34.68 40.80 29.11 
: ~ eee ' Sat shave the 38 16. 02 25.61 30.13 40.22 47.32 30.13 15.14 17.81 30.61 36.11 42. Y 
younger ages. Fo1 policies where the 39 17.15 34.30 26.54 31.22 42.07 49.49 31.22 16.04 1887 31.61 37.65 44.29 31.22 
investment element is relatively small, 40 17.82 35.64 27.51 32.36 44.06 51.84 32.36 17.03 20.04 32.68 39.31 46.25 32.36 - 
pap ; liei f th ; 41 18.53 37.06 28.55 33.59 46.09 54.22 33.59 18.03 21.21 33.79 41.12 48.38 33.59 
such as term, and policies of the or- 42 ae mo ae 34.86 48.28 56.80 34.86 19.13 22.51 34.98 43.03 sass — 
a ae af SE AEG ee 43 20. t .78 36.21 50.64 59.58 36.21 20.32 23.91 36.24 45.12 53, . 
dinary life type, the increase in rates 44 20.91 41.82 32.00 37.65 53.16 6254 37.65 21.62 25.44 37.54 47.36 55.72 37.65 
will not be as marked. 45 21.81 43.62 33.28 39.15 55.88 65.74 39.15 23.04 27.11 38.94 49.77 58.55 39.15 
: r Pe ae 46 22.77 45.54 34.63 40.74 58.79 69.16 40.74 24.58 28.92 40.40 
Cash values will be considerably in- 47 23.78 47.56 36.07 42.44 61.89 72.81 42.44 26.25 30.88 41.97 Death benefits with- 
en ve o 2F 48 24.85 49.70 37.59 44.22 65.21 76.72 44.22 28.04 32.99 43.60 in Ist 20 years pro- 
creased due to the change to a 40 49 25.99 51.98 39.18 46.09 68.75 80.88 46.09 29.98 35.27 45.34 vides $i0 monthly 
per cent reserve basis. Settlement op- 50 27.19 54.38 40.88 48.09 72.53 85.33 48.09 32.07 37.73 47.17 income for $1,000 to 
é : 51 28.47 56.94 42.65 50.18 49.10 20th policy yr., then 
tions will be changed to a guaranteed 52 29.84 59.68 44.53 52.39 Pol. is comb. Mod. 51.14 face amt. payable. 
. ’ ie : 9 a 53 31.28 62.56 46.52 54.73 Life 3 & 20-yr. term 53.30 
interest rate basis of 2 per cent. 54 32.82 65.64 48.62 57.20 in equal amts. Amt. 55.56 Death benefit after 
Policy provisions will have some 55 34.45 68.90 50.83 59.80 pay. if death occurs 57.96 20 years face amt. 
nis . ss 56 36.18 72.36 53.15 62.53 during Ist 20y. twice 60.49 of policy only. 
minor changes. New policies, how- 57 38.03 76.06 55.60 65.41 that if death occurs 63.17 
cae ell coe ak ae 58 40.00 80.00 58.17 68.44 after 20y. Pol. incl. 65.98 
ever, will guarantee 2 per cent on 59 42.08 84.16 60.88 71.62 opt. regardless con- 68.91 
60 44.30 88.60 63.70 74.94 dition health of con- 72.00 


dividend accumulations. dition hea a y 
tinuing orig. amt after 20 years at increased premium. 


* Minimum policy $5,000. Premiums first 3 years approximately 85°;, of premiums thereafter 











P . . : — the Company's liability shall be limited to a sum equal to the pre- 

Travelers Insurance Modification of miums theretofore paid, with interest at the rate of 3 per — “ 

“ < P = T annum compounded annually, or the reserve on the contract, which- 

Contract Due to Hazards of War ever shall be the greater, less any indebtedness to the Company 

1. Death under any of the following conditions in time of war, under this contract; but in no event more than would be payable 
or within six months thereafter, whether war be declared or not, is a under this contract if this indorsement were not in effect. 

risk as to which the Company's liability is limited as hereinafter 3. In addition to the exclusions or restrictions in any total disabil- 

provided: ity provision of this contract, there shall be the restriction that no 

(a) While the Insured is in service in any military, naval or air benefits will be allowed under such provision for disability resulting 

force outside the continental limits of the United States of directly or indirectly from war during travel or residence as specified 

America and the Dominion of Canada (hereinafter called in paragraph | (c) above. 

the Home Areas), or within six months after the termination 4. The Incontestability Provision of this contract is amended so 

of such service; as to read, “This contract shall be incontestable after it shall 

(b) As a direct or indirect result of travel or flight in any have been in force for a period of two years from its date of issue 

species of aircraft while the Insured is in service in any except for non-payment of premiums, and except for violations of 

air force or the air branch of any military or naval force; the conditions of the contract relating to military or naval service 

(c) As a direct or indirect result of war outside the Home Areas in time of war as such service is restricted in and by this endorse- 

although the insured is not in service in any military, naval ment. It is free from conditions as to residence, occupation, travel 

or air force. or place of death except as to the provisions and conditions of 


2. In the event of death under any of the foregoing conditions this indorsement." 
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Client Does Not Pay 


For Insurance 


Inasmuch as all salesmen are pretty 
agreed that they do not sell policies, 
but rather the things which insurance 
protection will bring, such as a happy 
home, books and contentment, a gar- 
den and a trout stream, and all the 
other joys of retirement with financial 
independence, it would seem to follow 
that they should and can convince the 
prospect that he is not paying for in- 
surance cost, but is paying for those 
things he hopes to have on some more 
or less well defined period of life. 

This point is well explained in 
Bankers Life of Nebraska’s Broad- 
caster by the following illustration: 

An agent was urging a prospect to 
buy a $4,000 10-year endowment so 
that his boy now 8 would have money 
to go to college ten years hence when 
he was 18. “But,” said the prospect, 
“your insurance costs too much 
money.” 

“Sir,” said the agent, “on the con- 
trary, the insurance costs nothing; it 
is the education which costs. If you 
buy an automobile on the installment 
plan you sign a certain contract agree- 
ing to deposit money regularly. It is 
the contract which costs or is it the 
automobile? In this instance, the con- 
tract I propose will furnish transpor- 
tation to your boy through college. It 
is the transportation which costs; the 
contract merely guarantees it. It is 
your house which costs money—not 
the deed guaranteeing ownership.” 

When a man objects to the cost of 
a retirement income contract he thinks 
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-Prospecting 


he is objecting to the cost of the in- 
surance. He is not at all. He is ob- 
jecting to the cost of retiring. Paying 
premiums is not a problem; it is a 
solution to a problem. 

In 1939, 2,200,000 children were 
born. In 1939, 1,250,000 people united 
in marriage to establish new homes. In 
1939, 30,000,000 children were sent to 
school by parents who want them to 
stay on through graduation. In 1939, 
1,375,000 people passed on to the Great 
Beyond. Some left an estate; others 
nothing but bills. 

It’s our job to see that they all and 
everyone leave something behind— 
even if just enough for last illness and 
burial expense. So don’t waste time 
writing fancy resolutions. 


Fundamental Principles 
Of Selling 


There has never been any mystery 
about the method of becoming an 
effective life insurance salesman, ac- 
cording to John Hancock Signature, 
which says: 

If we analyze the records of the 
more successful men, they will reveal 
nothing at all which is not easily 
within the capacity of the average 
agent. There is no secret about their 
accomplishments, no mystery, nothing 
impossible nor even too difficult. 





The fundamental principle of suc- 
cessful selling is intelligent persis- 
tence. This means working steadily, 
day in and day out, rain or shine, 
without fail, having five or six inter- 
views every day. 

Psychologists tell us that the proc- 
ess of learning to do anything, 
whether it is playing the piano, learn- 
ing a language, playing golf, or writ- 
ing life insurance, does not mean read- 
ing about it, thinking about it, or 
speculating about it— but actually 
trying to do it. The degree of learn- 
ing is based upon the number of trials, 
and how often we try. It is easy to 
see that the more frequent the trials, 
the more rapid and the more effective 
is the learning process. 


Basic Pattern for 


All Sales 


Writing in “Leaders” Magazine, 
Harold Regenstein, of the Keane 
Agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life in New York City, says there are 
only four main points in selling and 
that, no matter how varied, every sale 
will resolve itself into this basic pat- 
tern. These points, together with Mr. 
Regenstein’s explanation, follow: 

1. Finding a prospect to interview. 

2. Extracting information relating 
to his personal and business require- 
ments that can be satisfied by life in- 
surance. 

3. From this information discover- 
ing and developing both known and 
unrealized needs and aspirations for 
his personal and business security. 

4. Charting for the prospect a well- 
defined plan for covering his specific 
needs by life insurance. 

To elaborate—the method of finding 
prospects is limited only by the sales- 
man’s imagination. You may be able 
to get introductions from your policy- 
holders. If not, I would recommend 
finding out the names of his close 
friends and calling on them anyway. 
Join political or social clubs and make 
contacts. Prospecting is the life blood 
of life insurance selling. 

Next you must extract information 
from the prospect. No matter what 
his objection may be—‘‘too much in- 
surance,” “no money to buy more,” 
etc., lead him into talking about him- 
self. All men enjoy it if given the 
opportunity by a sympathetic listener. 
The more effort you put into this, the 
more experience and greater ease you 





and Selling - 


will have in the technique of inter- 
viewing. Men are seldom too busy to 
tell you about their family, their suc- 
cess in business or even the mistakes 
they have made. You can draw a man 
out by discussing something in your 
own affairs which may have a parallel 
in his. 

Then from the information obtained, 
pin your effort on one or two things. 
You will find every man has a slum- 
bering desire to do something for him- 
self or his family, or to bolster some 
weakness in his business or financial 
structure. 

Finally, chart a well-defined plan 
that will indicate the method for com- 
pleting his entire program. All things, 
except the one or two you have se- 
lected as the ones that would receive 
the most sympathetic reaction, should 
be de-emphasized. 

The foregoing analysis will cover 
almost 100 per cent of all sales. And 
while most insurance men are looking 
for newer and easier methods, there 
are no short cuts! I have met al) 
kinds of underwriters—the man who 
is very fluent in expressing himself; 
the one who has difficulty in saying 
what he sincerely believes and thinks; 
the handsome dynamic salesman, and 
the unattractive individual. Irrespec- 
tive of natural endowments, the suc- 
cessful salesman has always been and 
always will be the man who follows 
the basic principles of a convincing 
presentation—plus about 200 per cent 
of hard work and application. 


Check Your Knowledge 
And Performance 


A series of questions and answers, 
with then a secondary, thought pro- 
voking sales question following, was 
recently presented to the field force 
of the Pacific Mutual Life by Vice- 
President W. M. Rothaermal of that 
company. They are as follows: 

1 (a) What part of today’s life in- 


surance market is composed of 
women? 

Ans.: About one-fourth. 

1 (b) What proportion of your 


sales effort is directed to cultivating 
this market? 

2 (a) At what ages are most of 
today’s policies bought? 

Ans.: More than one-half over 30. 

2 (b) Are you “spreading your 
fire” to cover both age groups, or re- 
stricting your aim to only one? 


3 (a) How much life insurance is 
being bought by single men? 

Ans.: More than one-fourth. 

3 (b) How many single men were 
there among your last 50 prospects? 
Are you overlooking a “target” here? 

4 (a) What proportion of today’s 
sales are being made to persons with- 
out other life insurance? 

Ans.: Nearly two-thirds. 

4 (b) While this is true today, the 
proportion is constantly decreasing. 
Are you building for tomorrow as well 
as for today by servicing your policy- 
holders adequately ? 

5 (a) What proportion of today’s 
market is among prospects already 
owning $5,000 or more insurance? 

Ans.: About one in every 13. 


5 (b) Are you interviewing your 


share of this higher-income group? 

6 (a) How do housewives compare 
with business women as buyers? 

Ans.: About equal. 

(6) (b) How many housewives 
have you interviewed in the last 
month? How often, when you have 
reason to believe the husband is un- 
insurable, have you been resourceful 
and switched your “big guns’ on the 
wife? 

7 (a) What per cent of the busi- 
ness is written prior to age change? 

Ans.: About 29 per cent. 

7 (b) An old selling point, but 
always new to your prospect, age 
change provides an important moti- 
vating lever. Are you using it in the 
proportion that Mr. Rothaermal’s an- 
swer indicates you should? 

8 (a) What per cent of the busi- 
ness is written on the first interview? 
Second? Third? 

Ans.: 41 per cent; 32 per cent; 17 
per cent. 

8 (b) How many “no’s” have you 
sought to convert into “yes” through 
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a third interview this month? Mr. 
Rothaermal’s figures indicate that one 
“no” in every six on the second inter- 
view can be made into a “yes” on the 
third. Isn’t it worth a try? 

9 (a) What per cent of the busi- 
ness comes from referred leads? 

Ans.: About 60 per cent. 

9 (b) Are you making your job 
needlessly difficult by failing to de- 
velop and capitalize on your centers 
of influence? Are you using fhe 
“endless chain” system? 

10 (a) What one segment of our 
population today is better qualified, 
financially, than it has been at any 
time in the past decade, to obtain the 
protection offered by life insurance? 

Ans.: The artisan, the man who 
works with his hands as well as with 
his head. 

10 (b) Do you cling to the old 
notion that only the “white collar 
man” can buy Ordinary? Or are you, 
abreast of the times, changing your 
sights to aim where the target is? 


Just What Are Your 


Intentions ? 


1. Exactly what do I expect to ac- 
complish through this call—Strength- 
en my contact with this prospect? 
Secure information upon which to 
make a second call? Or, sell him to- 
day? 

2. What arresting idea will I pre- 
sent to begin my interview? What 
words will immediately arouse this 
particular prospect’s interest? 

3. Why will it be to my prospect’s 
advantage to do as I propose? Do I 
have ten real reasons to prove my 
point? 

4. What human interest stories ap- 
ply to his case? 

5. What objections is he likely to 
raise? How can I best answer them? 

6. What final big idea can I bring 
forth, as a trump card to help me 
close the case?—Northwestern Na- 
tional Field News. 
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Investment 


Asa V. Call on Interest 
Rates and Inflation 


While the address on “Investment 
Problems of Life Insurance under 
War Conditions” delivered by Asa V. 
Call, executive vice-president and 
counsel of the Pacific Mutual Life, at 
a breakfast meeting of the Los An- 
geles Life Underwriters Association 
was written before Japan’s attack 
brought us formally into the war, its 
review of our national economy con- 
tains much of value. The declining 
interest rate and the threat of infla- 
tion were two of the topics discussed. 

In recent years, said Mr. Call, “be- 
cause of the government’s attitude to- 
ward business, venture capital no 
longer ventured. The uncertainties of 
profit, the probabilities of harass- 
ment, the increased income and other 
taxes, the impossibility of offsetting 
losses with gains and other moves to 
discourage business let this kind of 
money into the banks to remain on 
deposit or into the types of securities 
which life insurance companies prop- 
erly buy. Thus we have seen govern- 
ment, state and municipal bonds be- 
come the principal source of invest- 
ment outlet. Because of the scarcity 
of new bond issues of privately own- 
ed corporations, we have seen the 
interest rate of the triple A bonds 
with even 30 and 35 year maturities 
selling on a 2.60 per cent basis. It is 
almost inevitable that these bonds will 
sell before they become due. This is 
no utopia in which we live and in- 
terest cannot stay at that low level. 


Earnings 1°% Less 

“The falling interest rate is a seri- 
ous problem to all of us. In recent 
years the average rate of return on 
investments earned by the twenty 
largest life insurance companies in 
this country has substantially de- 
creased. ... J A drop of but 1/10 of 
1 per cent in yield to a company of 
but $250,000,000 occasions a loss of 
$250,000 a year. . . . Total assets of 
the legal reserve companies ag- 
gregate about 30 billion dollars. A 
drop of 1 per cent in earnings (and 
it has been about that much in the last 
eight or ten years) will amount to 300 
million dollars a year, which should 
have gone to the security of the poli- 
cyholders.” 

Mr. Call referred to the current 
talk about inflation and admitted that 
“to some degree it is here now... 
more of it will occur.” But he be- 
lieved that it would be limited. In 
this connection he had “heard it said 
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Departmental 


reducing the death rate from pneu- 
monia, latterly with the added assis- 


that you meet some sales resistance 
from prospective buyers who are fear- 
ful that inflation will destroy or seri- 
ously affect the returns under the 
policy provisions. There is ample an- 
swer to this. First, no individual is 
smart enough to guess just what form 
or to what extent inflation of the type 
that scares him may take. An insur- 
ance company with its opportunity 
for diversification of investment and 
with its ability to secure the best 
economic and financial brains in this 
land, is much better qualified to solve 
this problem than the ordinary man. 
And, further, it has been the history 
of the United States and it will con- 
tinue to be, that in this country we 
have periods of inflation and deflation. 

It is more than likely that the 
policies which you sell today and to- 
morrow will not come due for five, 
ten, fifteen or twenty years, and that 
by that time we shall have passed 
through this present inflation era and 
have reached a deflation period when 
the policy returns will buy much more 
than they will today.” 


Conservation 


Metropolitan Life Statisti- 
cian on Medical Gains 


The factors working toward the 
conservation of life and the success so 
far achieved were discussed in a re- 
sent issue of the Metropolitan Under- 
writer by Alfred J. Lotka, D.Sc., as- 
sistant statistician of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, who stated that within less 
than fifty years the average length 
of human life has been increased by 
30 per cent. He named three factors 
in bringing this about: “First, a rise 
in the standard of living; second, 
vastly improved conditions of sanita- 
tion, public health, and preventive 
medicine; and third, the most spec- 
tacular of all, great triumphs of medi- 
cal art and science, which are the 
just pride of the profession.” 

Among those triumphs he named 
certain high spots: “The method of 
preventive and, in some cases, cura- 
tive inoculation, long familiar in con- 
nection with smallpox, has practically 
banished diphtheria, formerly the 
dread of parents of young children. 
Improved sanitation of our water and 
food supplies has reduced our typhoid 
death rate to negligible dimensions. 
Serum therapy has greatly helped in 


tance of chemotherapy. Pernicious 
anemia, formerly invariably fatal, has 
in latter years been very successfully 
treated with liver extract and similar 
substances; the diabetic today may 
look forward to practically a normal 
length of life, thanks to insulin. Our 
understanding of vitamin deficiencies, 
aside from raising the general level 
of well-being, has practically given us 
complete control over such diseases as 
beriberi and pellagra. Surgery, with 
all its other triumphs, has contributed 
to the modern treatment of tubercu- 
losis by pneumothorax, often with 
very favorable results in cases other- 
wise very refractory.” 

Dr. Lotka told of the work of his 
company’s statistical bureau in study- 
ing the mortality of its Industrial 
policyholders, which showed an _ in- 
crease in the expectation of life from 
46.6 years in 1911-1912 to 62.9 years 
in 1940. There has been a change, 
too, in the chief causes of death; both 
tuberculosis and pneumonia are much 
less serious than they used to be, 
whereas cancer and diseases of the 
coronary arteries have increased in 
fatal importance. Accidents are no- 
torious for their high responsibility 
for deaths. 


Medical 


So You’re Going to the 
Hospital, and Why 


Women spend half again as much 
time in hospitals as men, according 
to a study of hospital service associa- 
tions recently made by the Northwest- 
ern National Life of Minneapolis, 
Minn. Digestive troubles send more 
men to the hospital than any other 
cause, while maternity is the largest 
single cause of women’s hospitaliza- 
tion. 

In 1940, for the first time in United 
States history, more than half the 
total new babies were born in hos- 


pitals — 1,214,492 out of 2,360,399 
births. Much of the credit for that 


improvement is given to the rapid 
growth of the hospital service associa- 
tion movement, which has expanded 
from a few thousand members in 
1931 to nearly 8,000,000 members at 
present. Hospital births occured dur- 
ing the present year in better than 





Digest ..... 


one out of five association member 
families, according to the report. 

The average stay of the hospital- 
ized members runs between eight and 
ten days. Three out of four leave the 
hospital within ten days; only one 
case in twenty stays over three weeks. 
The grand average experience of the 
various service associations runs less 
than one hospital day per member per 
year. The average year of subscribers 
varies from 28 to 36 years in vari- 
ous associations. 

The average working girl member 
uses 20 per cent more hospital care 
than the male worker, the study 
found. When husband and wife are 
both employed, the wife uses half 
again as much hospital care as her 
husband. On family contracts, the 
wife uses twice as much care as her 
husband. A _ single man uses one- 
third more hospital care than does a 
man with a family. As a man acquires 
a tamily, he tends to cut his own 
hospital care to a minimum, as his 
dependents require care. 

With men, illness causes four out 
of five hospitalizations, and accidents 
cause one out of five. With women, 
accidents cause only one out of ten 
hospitalizations, and miscellaneous 
diseases cause seven out of ten. 


Production 


Future Uncertainties a Rea- 


son, Not an Objection 


When prospects say~ that these 
times are so full of uncertainty that 
they don’t feel like buying life insur- 
ance—they’re too scared to do any- 
thing at all — that feeling of fear 
should, of course, be made a reason 
for buying it rather than allowed to 
be an objection against it. That idea 
was recently developed in the Travel- 
ers Protection by Charles A. Fair, 
manager of that company’s life, ac- 
cident and group departments at Dal- 
las. He writes in part: 

“Tomorrow the plight of the un- 
trained individual will be pitiful in- 
deed. This new world must naturally 
be highly mechanized. The economic 
and social changes will be very great 
and only the boy and girl who are 
trained to understand the issues can 
make the necessary adjustments in 
order to survive. The teaching and 
the training of the boy and girl for 


the business of living in tomorrow’s 
world seems to be a thousand times 
more important than it ever has been 
in the past. It is fast reaching the 
point where it becomes literally a 
life and death matter, because in this 
struggle to readjust to a new social 
and economic life, it is apparent that 
there is going to be little time for 
mercy for those who cannot prove 
that they have the right to survive. 

“So let’s forget the making of a 
Life insurance contract. Let’s forget 
its rates and cash values—but rather 
talk to the prospective insured about 
the home of his children tomorrow. 

. In an unstabilized world you must 
not take from them that one ‘some- 
thing’ to which they can cling. They 
need to know that they have a home 
around which they can rally. 
Your one commodity to sell is so 
unique that it, and it alone, can pre- 
serve that home—the one thing that 
my children and your children must 
have in order to survive the changes 
that are taking place.” 


War Experience 


H. O. Life Underwriters 
Given British Figures 


“War losses under life insurance 
policies in the British Isles have been 
offset considerably by the relief ex- 
perienced by cessation of annuity pay- 
ments,” it was stated by J. D. Wil- 
liamson, actuary of the Canada Life 
and president of the Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association, in review- 
ing the association’s activities at its 
recent fall meeting in New York. In 
discussing the experience of Canadian 
and British companies under war con- 
ditions, he said that he was using the 
war-time experience of three Ca- 
nadian companies. 

“For the period from the beginning 
of the war, Sept. 1, 1939, up to Aug. 
31, 1941, which is just two years,” 
said Mr. Williamson, “the ratio of 
actual, including war claims, to nor- 
mal expectancy was 54.7 per cent on 
their British Isles business, whereas 
for their business in Canada and the 
United States the ratio was 56.1 per 
cent. When you exclude war claims 
from the experience, the difference is 
10.4 per cent.” 





prosperity. 





A NEW YEARS WISH 


Again we come to “times that try men’s souls’ and 
put to rigorous test that heritage of indomitable cour- 
age by means of which our forefathers built Amer- 
ica’s fane of freedom. Under such circumstances the 
traditional Happy New Year is not to be expected. 
But happiness is a relative state of mind, therefore 
we hope that the publishers and readers of this 
journal can so attune their mental attitudes as to 
glean from 1942 a generous share of gladness and 
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ALES of new life insurance were 

reported to be breaking all records 
in the history of the institution as 
America ended its first few weeks of 
a long, heavy-shooting war. These 
phenomenal sales were partly caused 
by the imminence of war clauses and 
a rise in premiums going into effect 
for some companies on Jan. 1. It was 
expected that demands on life insur- 
ance agents for service to policy- 
holders would increase, and that life 
insurance would tend more toward its 
traditional role of life-long protection 
rather than toward investment. New 
life insurance for November showed 
an increase of 21.6 per cent over last 
November. 

Life insurance was in a _ strong 
position to meet the demands of war 
conditions, declared O. J. Arnold, 
president of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis, as he 
opened the meeting of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents in New 
York, in the first week of the month. 
At the end of the year, he said, in- 
surance in force was expected to reach 
an all-time high of 124 billions, a gain 
of 5 per cent over 1940. New business 
approximated 12.6 billions, or an in- 
crease of more than 10 per cent over 
last year. 

Every major life insurance organ- 
ization lost no time in offering its 
services and facilities to the govern- 
ment. The Life Underwriters Com- 
mittee for National Defense Savings, 
directing the 33,000 members of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers in selling defense bonds and 
~ stamps, had completed organization 
and was beginning to act. 








Nearly every life insurance com- 
pany in the country had either issued 
a war clause or indicated that it 
planned doing so in the near future. 
Most of the companies seemed to be 
agreeing with Commissioner Charles 
R. Fischer of Iowa, who announced 
that he was opposed to war clauses 
charging extra premiums. He pre- 
ferred excluding war risk entirely. 
The adoption of war clauses might 
lead to charges that the companies 
were being unduely pessimistic, said 
President Arnold, but he declared 
that “if this be pessimism, it is also 
prudence ... far more fitting than 
undue optimism or complacency... . 
Certainly no desire for competitive ad- 
vantage has any place whatsoever in 
our thinking on this matter.” 
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“Life insurance companies this year 
alone,” continued President Arnold, 
“will purchase nearly a billion and a 
half of government bonds — almost 
double the entire holdings of govern- 
ment securities at the end of World 


War I... enough to buy 4000 heavy 
bombers . . . or 12,000 heavy tanks, 
or 240 modern destroyers. . . . The 


army of life insurance men is the best 
trained and most skillful army in the 
world in the business of encouraging 
savings and no private institution 
today contributes more to the preven- 
tion of inflation than life insurance 
... life insurance savings perhaps do 
more than any other type to pro- 
tect our government against ill con- 
sequences of a vast emergency financ- 
ing program.” 


Smaller Policy? 


Mr. Arnold thought it possible that 
a smaller average policy might be the 
rule next year, offset, however, by a 
larger number of applications. (A 
study of the average policy over the 
decade 1931-40, compiled from The 
Spectator Insurance Year Book, Life 
Edition, for 1941, indicated the trend 
toward larger policies in recent years 
had not been maintained at the level 
of ten years before.) “It is almost 
certain,” Mr. Arnold said, “that the 
demands on the agent for service will 
increase, emphasizing once more the 
vital importance of the agent’s service 
function as opposed to his purely new 
sales activities. Mr. Arnold observed 
that the last year had brought more 
changes to life insurance than the last 
two or three decades, especially as re- 
gards agents’ compensation and pen- 
sions, and agency stabilization. He 
attributed this in large part to the 
initiative of the life insurance organ- 
izations. He also said that life insur- 
ance, due to the drop in interest yields 
and because of heavy taxes, would 
find itself more than even concentrat- 
ing on its traditional role of life-long 
protection rather than as an invest- 
ment. The institution would contribute 
to the defense of democracy.” he said, 
“by encouraging the trends of the past 
year.” 

A. N. Mitchell, president of the 
Canada Life of Toronto, described to 
the Life Presidents’ Association the 
magnificent role of Canadian life com- 
panies in the Imperial war effort. He 
stated that one-seventh of the last 


Canadian war loan had been taken up 
by Canadian companies. .. . Produc- 
tion was up 10 per cent in Canada 
over 1940, in spite of reduced staffs 
and pressure of higher taxation, while 
lapse and surrender experience had 
improved greatly over that of the 
early years of the last war. 





New York City managers and gen- 
eral agents held a recruiting panel on 
“Is recruiting men under 30 worth- 
while under present-day conditions?” 
Most speakers said yes. Some were of 
the opinion that agents would have 
fewer cases and reduced premiums 
under war conditions. Meanwhile, ac- 
cident and health underwriters were 
predicting that accident and health 
volume would increase during the 
war, even more than the increase in 
life insurance that majority opinion 
expected, because of the necessity of 
protecting larger incomes against 
sickness and accident, and the increase 
in the number of women workers. 





—— 














WHY PREMIUMS 


Tre surplus earned by life insurance com- 
panies is derived from three principal 
sources, namely, (1) Savings in mortality; (2) 
Interest earned in excess of the rate assumed 
for premium and reserve calculations, and (3) 
Surplus from loadings by reason of the total 
expenses being less than the total loadings. 

The accompanying table, compiled from The 
Spectator Insurance Year Book (Life Edition), 
shows that the margin between the earnings 
on investments and interest required on reserves 
are steadily declining. The margin of excess 
interest earnings in 1940 totaled $82,210,000 
and was 25.5 per cent of the excess interest 
earnings. of 1930. The decrease in excess inter 
est earnings in 1940 from 1930 was $240,326, 
000. 


The significance of this decrease in net in- 
come is far-reaching since the companies are 
committed by contract to earn a given rate 
on their investments. With excess interest earn- 
ings down to unprecedented levels, continued 
adjustments in premium rates based on lower 
interest assumption can be looked for by most 
companies, regardless of whether they operate 
on the 3 per cent or 3!/2 per cent basis during 
1942. 

In line with the lowering of interest rates and 
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a 
The Standard Life of Indiana an- 
nounced that it would buy stamp for 
stamp with those participating policy- 
holders who agreed to take their divi- 
dends in the form of defense savings 
stamps. New life companies formerly 
doing a large Japanese business on 
the Pacific Coast were wondering 
whether they were allowed to pay 
death claims and other obligations to 
their Japanese alien policyholders. 
Insurance on Japanese alien lives was 
estimated to run well over $100,000,- 
000. The trustees of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, at 
their meeting in New York, renewed 
the pledge that association members 
in the armed forces would be continued 
on the active rolls. A study by the 
Institute of Life Insurance indicated 
that increasing business activity 
might foreshadow a rise in civilian 
mortality rates. 
The Guertin Committee on non-for- 
feiture benefits recommended to the 
—!,— 
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Insurance 
New 
York in the first week of December, 
that non-forfeiture values to policy- 
holders be slightly increased and that 


Association of 
assembled in 


National 
Commissioners, 


reserve liabilities of the companies 
also be slightly increased. Committees 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and the American Life 
Convention endorsed the principles of 
the report and declared that modern 
mortality tables should be employed 
for computation of non-forfeiture 
benefits and reserve liabilities. 

It seemed as if many companies 
were going to wait to find out what 
action would be taken on the Guertin 
report before making the change to a 
lower reserve basis. No Hartford life 
company was expected to change its 
reserve basis for many months to 
come. The Kansas City Life, the 
Home Life of New York, the Federal 
Life of Chicago, and the Colonial Life 
of America at Jersey City all lowered 
their reserve rates to 3 per cent, with 
the exception of the Home Life, which 
lowered its rate to 3%. 


Tax Revisions 


Two proposals on changes in the 
Federal tax laws affecting life insur- 
ance were being studied by legislators 
and Treasury officials. They were: to 
tax life insurance at death of the in- 
sured on the basis of “ownership” 
rather than on the basis of “premium 
payment,” and to exempt life insur- 
ance earmarked for payment of taxes. 
Interpretations by the Treasury on the 
first point had varied in past years. 
“To permit the continuance of this 
confusing situation is unfair to pol- 
icyholders who have attempted to 
arrange their estates in an orderly 
manner,” said Julian Myrick of this 
former measure. “Already, millions 
of dollars of life insurance have been 
replaced, rewritten and even cancelled 
with serious loss to the owners and 
with no benefit whatever to the Gov- 
ernment.” The second proposal would 
insure immediate payment in cash of 
the tax and would eliminate forced 
sales, which lead to market disturb- 
ance. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life of 
Boston announced a new plan for 
special compensation of full time 
agents of 65 and over who have at- 
tained a million dollars of ordinary 
life in force. A special fee was to be 





paid such agents, who were not to 
receive less than $600 a year in reg- 
ular commissions and veterans’ special 
fees. 

“Let’s quit talking about eliminat- 
ing the unqualified and unproductive 
agent. Let’s eliminate.” Thus John 
H. Witherspoon, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Insurance 
Agents, before the Association of Life 
Presidents. Mr. Witherspoon indicated 
that the trustees of his association, 
who met in New York that week, 
were very much disappointed that so 
little had as yet been done to formu- 
late a code of agency practice, and 
that so few companies, particularly the 
large ones, had signed the agreement. 

Commission John J. Holmes of 
Montana called on the Association of 
Insurance Commissioners to investi- 
gate the abnormally high cost of com- 
pany examinations, especially the $25 
daily service charge and the $7.50 
subsistence allowance. “The greater 
percentage of examiners become over- 
awed by their self-importance . . . an 
insurance company examiner who can- 
not qualify as an expert in the sub- 
ject of his tasks of examination . . 
should receive no greater amount for 
his efforts than the amount he would 
receive as an employee of the de- 
partment being represented in the 
examination.” 











Progress on a general educational 
program for agents continued as the 
trustees of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters endorsed the 
action of the Life Agency Officers 
Association the month before. It was 
proposed that the program be directed 
by a board of governors, including 
representatives of both associations, 
and that an editorial board of life in- 


surance educational leaders direct 
preparation of texts. 
Frank F. Weidenborner. agency 


vice-president of the Guardian Life 
of America, had something to say at 
the Life Presidents meeting on re- 
placements. “The value of the estab- 
lished producer, and, therefore, the 
value of keeping him effective and 
satisfied, may be expressed in dozens 
of ways, but the replacement cost is, 
I think, one of the most genuine and 
readily understood. The cost of add- 
ing a single man varies, and all of 
the generally quoted estimates are 
subject to question. But the cost of 
(Concluded on page 23) 
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ALONG CITY STREETS | 


By JACK CHAMBERLAIN 


AR came to The Spectator almost as soon as Hitler 

declared that a state of it existed between himself 
and the United States. About 1:30 that Tuesday after- 
noon a fire engine was rolled out into Maiden Lane, nine- 
teen floors below, and let go with its siren. Ships in the 
East River just beyond joined in. The heavens echoed. 
The din was ear-splitting, and impressive. The Spectator’s 
eritire staff rushed to the east windows to scan the skies 
across the river above Brooklyn. An accident-and-health 
man who happened to be in the office attempted to sell 
some policies. Nobody bought any, though. 


HE skies above Brooklyn, no inspiring sight at any 

time, proved empty of planes in spite of the fact that 
we had it on the authority of the elevator-boy that they 
were not far off. Someone was heard to remark that if 
Hitler had to bomb New York, Brooklyn was a good place 
to begin. The remark was resented in several quarters. 
An it-can’t-happen-here man came in for some joshing. 
People started telephoning in all directions. Someone got 
in touch with a friend who was listening to a radio, and 
repeated to The Spectator office what was coming out of a 
loudspeaker miles away. 


USTOMERS kept coming in to purchase Spectator pub- 

lications, especially the Life Year Book for 1941 
(advt.), which gave an idea of what they thought of Spec- 
tator publications. A carpenter arrived to fix one of the 
windows. His hammerings almost drowned out the sirens, 
which were beginning to sound again. A stenographer’s 
boy-friend, a civilian employed at one of the airfields, called 
her to say he had been ordered to leave the field and that 
U. S. army planes were going into the air like hornets 
annoyed by a small boy poking their nest. The enemy was 
now said to be ten minutes away. The radio announcer 
declared that it was reported they had been seen over 
Boston. “Keep calm, please; everyone remain calm,” he 
requested in a shaky voice. 


EOPLE in the street below could still be seen gawking 

toward the east, in spite of the efforts of air wardens 
to get them into buildings. New Yorkers will risk any- 
thing to get a grandstand seat for a good show, apparently. 
“Go down to the cellar, dear, and stay there,” a man next 
to us was saying over the phone. This department in turn 
called up a girl it knew and had quite a chat with her 
in order to show how calm it was. 

Just as the enemy, according to all reports, should have 
been in sight, the building superintendent rushed in and 
asked the whole staff to go to a lower and safer floor. 
A few skeptical souls, including this department, remained 
behind. This action was of course stupid rather than any- 
thing to be proud of. One of the men was talking into his 
dictaphone. “Pleased to acknowledge,” he was saying, 
“your order of 100 Spectator Year Books for next year. . .” 
We sat down at the telephone switchboard and tried to 
find out how it worked. The buzzer sounded, and we must 
have plugged in the right connection because we had.a 
conversation with someone who wanted to sell The Spec- 
tator a water-cooler. We never knew whether he knew 
there was supposed to be an air-raid. We hated to men- 
tion it. Spreading rumors and all that. 

The “all clear” blew. We took off our hats and coats, 
blasé. We were veterans now. 
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HIS young fellow reminded the boss that, while all 

these plans for future activity met with his approval, 
he probably would be accepted for service in the army 
just as soon as the authorities got around to the job of 
reclassifying the thousands of slightly less than perfect 
physical specimens they had deferred in the examinations 
of 1941, but the boss chose to disregard that contingency 
in his direct planning. He said he allowed that such a 
thing might and probably would come about in the course 
of time, but for an everyday working schedule, he prefer- 
red to plan and perform routine tasks on a business as 
usual basis. It is pretty certain that for the next few 
years, “business as usual’ will have little other meaning 
in American business, but as far as it applies to this at- 
titude of mind, it seems eminently proper and sound. He 
said he felt that each of us ought to keep right on at our 
individual jobs, doing them well and conscientiously, until 
called upon for other and more direct service to the 
Nation. I remembered that last Spring, Franklin D’Olier, 
president of the Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, said much the same thing to. Prudential employees 
in an informal talk to them after his visit to London as 
a representative of the American Legion. 
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This column predicts :— 

That the total admitted assets of all legal reserve life 
insurance companies for the year ending Dec. 31, 1941, 
will aggregate $32,625,000,000, an increase over last year 
of 5.92 per cent or $1,823,000,000. Assets (less policy 
loans) held for the benefit of all policyholders will be 
38.81 per cent of all forms of savings. Investment media 
will consist of the following: Real estate, $1,892,000,000; 
mortgage loans, $6,198,000,000; United States Govern- 
ment bonds, $6,525,000,000; other municipal, state. rail- 
road, public utility, industrial and miscellaneous bonds, 
$12,625,000,000; stocks, $557,625,000; policy loans and 
notes, $2,838,000,000; cash, $1,305,000,000 and other assets, 
$685,000,000. 


That :-— 

New ordinary, industrial and group business written in 
1941, spurred on in December by the flood of applications 
attributable to the advance notice covering attachment 
of war risk riders will total $14,300,000,000, an increase 
of over 11 per cent over last year. 


That :— 

The total life insurance in force will aggregate $124,- 
500,000,000, an all time high. The per capita life insurance 
in force at the end of 1941 will be $950 of the nation’s 
population. 


That :— 

Payments to policyholders in 1941 will total $2,750,- 
000,000, of which 63 per cent will be paid to living policy- 
holders. 
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By Frank Ellington 











VEN after a long career in listening to addresses 

about the vital problem of human relationship in busi- 
ness, | was impressed by Chairman O. J. Arnold’s words 
on that topic at the recent annual convention of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents in New York. He 
really “humanized” the subject and his parenthetical re- 
marks concerning the ever-recurring tragedy of lapsed 
policies inspired further discussion along the same lines 
at the between-sessions luncheon that day. At our table, 
John W. Hughes, president of the Guarantee Mutual Life 
Company, Omaha, in commenting on this phase of life 
insurance, vbserved that no man likes to give up anything 
he possesses and with this psychology in mind the agents 
of his company are instructed to pay a final call on the 
lapsing policyholder, after all other conservation efforts 
have failed, and ask him surrender the final, tangible 
evidence of the contract he formerly held with the com- 
pany. In most cases, the lapsing member will exercise 
his “nine points of the law” and hang on to the worthless 
paper for dear life, all of which will present to the agent 
a final shot at the reinstatement target. And then, too, 
the removal of voided contracts from the personal files 
of the former owner obviates the unpleasant necessity of 
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That :— 


Over 250,000 death claims will be paid. 


That :— 


Over $125,000,000 will be paid on individual and group 
annuities and over 334,000,000 will be paid under supple- 
mentary contracts. 


That :— 

Short term endowment policies and short term limited 
payment policies as well as policies that feature high 
investment elements will be discontinued by many com- 
panies. 


That :— 

Due to prevailing low interest rates an overall increase 
of approximately 6 to 10 per cent will be made in pre- 
mium rates by most companies during 1942. 


That :— 

The conflicting statutory requirements of the various 
states which makes it now necessary for companies to 
issue eight or nine separate war riders, will be adjusted 
and a uniform war rider applying to all companies and 
all states will prevail in 1942. 


That :— 


A new modern mortality table based on the experience 
f life insurance companies during the years 1930-1940 
ind designed “The 1941 Commissioners Standard Ordinary 
Mortality Table” will be adopted. 


further servicing dead policies of dead men. If it were 
given to the head of a family to see the desperate hope 
with which a widow seizes upon such papers and presents 
them to the home office, there would be far less of a lapse 
problem facing the life insurance companies of America. 


VERYBODY talks about the war, quite naturally, and 

those who are not talking about it, are writing. Per- 
sonally, I shall be glad to see from now on a very mini- 
mum of miscellaneous editorial opinion on this subject 
and depend upon the news columns and articles by qualified 
military experts for my propaganda, but I realize that 
this represents an entirely wishful thinking frame of mind. 
There was a story told at the Life President’s meeting 
by Dr. Crowley, president of Hamilton College, about an 
economist who called the turn on the depression back be- 
fore 1929, but his board of directors and especially the 
sales manager of the firm, paid no attention to him. After 
the crash, the sales manager was called to account by the 
buck-passing directors and reminded that the economist 
had tipped him off as to the proper course. Why had he 
failed to heed this sound advice? “Well, he didn’t bang 
the table,” was the excuse. Right now we can do with 
less table-banging and more real and intelligently applied 
effort everywhere. And when your prospects feel that 
they are going to have to retrench “for the duration,” just 
use this expression to remind them how simple their prob- 
lem is when compared with that of the widow and children 
who are left to face worse perils for a “duration” which 
will last a life time. 
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WAR AND BUSINESS 


(Concluded from page 7) 


increases. But why wait for this pos- 
sibility? Is there anything gained by 
postponing the exploitation of the war 
potential? Do we have to await a 
miracle to show us the terrible loss 
which war inflicts upon the economy? 

“Artillery,” Bouillion noted in the 
seventeenth century, “devours fi- 
nance.” 

But this, perhaps, is the smallest 
loss. 

Adam Smith, a hundred years later, 
came closer to our present problem 
when he stated: 

“It is not always necessary to ac- 
cumulate gold and silver to enable a 
country to carry on foreign wars and 
to maintain land and naval forces in 
distant territories. Navy and army 
are not maintained by gold and silver 
but by consumable goods. . . .” 

The rising cost of war is well 
known: Napoleon’s wars, $15,000,- 
000,000; our own Civil War, $8,000,- 
000,000; World War I, $186,000,000,- 
000. Less trying to our minds than 
this dance of the billions and of more 
relevant interest are the rising shares 
of arms, munitions, and supplies. 

About 50 years ago, in 1893, the 
pay of soldiers and administrative ex- 
penses of the leading European armies 
took about 40 per cent; uniforms and 
provisions, 35 per cent; arms and 
munitions only 5 or 10 per cent. In 
the last war the U. S. Army and Navy 
spent $20,000,000,000 as follows; 20 
per cent on pay; 40 per cent on sup- 
ply and provisions; 30 per cent on 
arms, warships and munitions. In 
1938 the British army spent no less 
than 70 per cent of its budget, the 
air force even 75 per cent, on arms, 
munitions, supplies, works and build- 
ings. 

The modern economy, as the share 
of arms and munitions and supplies 
goes up, has to reach ever deeper into 
its pocket: 

After 25 years the German forests 
still show the wounds of the extremely 
heavy cuts during World War I. 

The withdrawal of nitrogen, needed 
for the production of explosives, re- 
duces crops for years after. 

In the United States 20 per cent of 
the normal industrial output is used 
to repair or replace so-called durable 
goods. In war time these goods be- 
come outworn and obsolete. 

In the.last war the British industry, 
by the summer of 1915, had lost 20 
per cent of the crew in the machine 
industry, 22 per cent in mining, 24 per 
cent in chemical factories. Of 1000 
union members in Germany, 22 per 
cent were unemployed (doing military 
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service) during the first year of the 
war; by July, 1917, it was less than 
1 per cent; and after the war, more 
than 50 per cent. These figures show 
the vast fluctuations in labor demand. 

In the present war about 750,000 
British women not formerly employed, 
now work in munitions factories. An- 
other million will be required next 
year, plus an additional half a million 
for the auxiliary forces. 

The nation’s economic war poten- 
tial may then be defined as follows: 
(“War in Our Time” by Hans Speier) 
National production in a peace-time 

year. 

plus 
Productive reserves: Female labor, 
child labor, men coming out of re- 


tirement, longer working hours, 
intensified production. 
plus 


Deferment of repairs and _ replace- 
ments in housing, factories, roads, 
farms, ships, railways, etc. 

minus 

Civilian consumption. 

minus 

Unpostponable investments in houses, 
factories, etc. 

minus 

The cost of government. 

minus 

The production deficit of the draftees, 
meaning the loss of production 
which they would have otherwise 
achieved. 

minus 

The friction, delay and difficulties 
caused by the bureaucracy, by sa- 
botage, by deficient health and nu- 
trition. 

minus 
The lack of cooperation. 


War Is War 


In an ideal war economy, therefore, 
all men and women (and, wherever 
feasible, children) would be at work, 
keeping production going 24 hours a 
day. Capital would be used for war 
financing exclusively. Civilian con- 
sumption would be cut to those goods 
and services essential for the conduct 
of the war. And cooperation would 
be “all-out.” 

Here is the hitch. War is a total 
effort. Its demands are absolute. Its 
cost unlimited. Its sacrifices confined 
to no human capacity for grief. . 

But such is the irrationality of 
human hope that it constantly tends 
to modify and qualify the war effort. 
It hides behind the alibi of the cap- 
italistic system. It singles out the 
need for economic stability. It points 
to the principle of free enterprise. 
And more than any other it uses the 
pretext of the democratic spirit. 

All these are peace-time concepts 
which have little or no validity in a 





total war effort. While it is clear in 
theory that the war-time economy is 
totally different from the normal 
peace-time set-up, human nature will 
not be easily convinced. 

Yet, is it not true that in war time 
the consumer, the very foundation of 
our economic system, is replaced by 
the armed forces; that the govern- 
ment, which in normal times: inter- 
feres little enough with our lives, sud- 
denly becomes our dictator; that the 
money we earn, is not ours any more; 
that costs, usually watched with great 
care in the productive process, are 
rudely pushed aside; that markets, 
outlets and sales possibilities vanish 
into thin air; that we produce, not to 
create but to destroy? 

Of the duration of the war we can- 
not be sure. But we can be certain 
that the longer it lasts, the more we 
shall lose of the idea that we can 
essentially keep the basis on which we 
did business, bought and sold, in- 
vested, saved and speculated, in times 
of peace. This conservative concept. 
apart from being a futile one, is 
loaded with dynamite. For the only 
thing that can seriously endanger the 
capitalistic structure is a long war. 
And the surest way of prolonging the 
war is an attitude which would rather 
not give the government too much 
power; which would prefer to keep 
excess profits; which would not like 
too much taxation; which would like 
to keep investments out of the war 
zone; which thinks that the way we 
do business in peace-time is good 
enough for war-time. 

Standing on our own resources, we 
shall have to look forward to a long 
war. Lacking the superior military 
organization, as stated before, and de- 
pending on our economic might, only 
two factors can save us from a long 
drawn-out conflict; the one is the 
military perfection of our Allies, 
notably Russia; the other is an out- 
right war-economy with a full-size 
martial spirit behind it. Such 100 
per cent cooperation of capital, man- 
agement and labor can halve the time 
of our war effort. General Ludendorff 
is authority for the statement that 
the Allies could have won in 1916, 
had they properly concentrated on 
their economic war effort in 1914. 

Similarly, Americans can _ be 
through with this gigantic job in 
little more than a year’s time if they 
sacrifice till it hurts; sacrifice the 
idea of enterprise, or profit, and of 
security. If Americans take up the 
idea of the war economy as_ the 
Americans of 1776 took up _ the 
musket, then Bismarck’s phrase of “A 
People in Arms” may, with better rea- 
son,,be applied to the New World. 


ee 


(Concluded from page 19) 
replacing one established producer by 
the extended process of adding 35, 20, 
or even 10 recruits, by as economical 
a process as possible, runs the cost of 
each such established man lost to a 
much higher figure.” 

Total admitted assets of all Amer- 
ican legal reserve companies would 
be more than thirty-two and a half 
billions at the end of this year, 
Elbert S. Brigham, president of the 
National Life of Vermont, told the 
Life Presidents. Analyzing the port- 
folios of the 49 member companies of 
the association, which handle the bulk 
of the business, he pointed out that 
the distribution of assets was in some 
respects very different from a decade 
ago. Holdings of government bonds 
have been more than tripled, to 27.5 
per cent of all holdings. Two-thirds 
of this is in United States securities. 
Real estate holdings are 5.8 per cent 
as compared with 2.8 per cent at the 
end of 1931. This represents a de- 
cline from the 8.3 per cent of the 
middle of this past decade. Mr. 
Brigham attributed the decline of 
security earnings to the influx of 
capital from abroad, government con- 
trol of money rates, and the intense 
competition for the reduced supply 
of available high-grade bonds. 


Other Developments 


Interesting developments of more 
than current interest: 

The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment issued a report on industrial 
life insurance which declared that 
group life and savings bank life in- 
surance were not likely to supplant 
industrial insurance. It declared that 
past problems arising in this field 
have been in large part solved by 
legislation as administered by insur- 
ance departments, and by company 
management. “At no other time in its 
history has the business been on a 
sounder or more equitable basis.” 





At the Life Advertisers Conference 
in New York the first week of the 
month Stanley F. Withe, publicity 
manager of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies, demonstrated his com- 
pany’s pioneer use of movies for 
agents’ training and sales promotion. 
Arthur A. Fisk, advertising manager, 
the Prudential of Newark, discussed 
his company’s use of radio time, and 
recommended that agents purchase 
time on their local radio station. 

Representatives of the seven Con- 


necticut savings banks issuing life in- 
surance met to confer on recording 
and accounting procedure. 

A pamphlet issued by the Public 
Affairs Committee, a consumers’ edu- 
cational group, suggested that pros- 
pective purchasers of life insurance 
take the initiative in buying their 
policies, that they shop around before 
deciding. 

The Prudential of Newark an- 
nounced that, in view of war condi- 
tions, its employees would receive a 
monthly extra compensation of 5 per 
cent of the first $250 of monthly 
salary. 








1941 was one of the 
greatest years in this 


Company’s history .. . 


With a constantly ex- 
panding Agency organi- 
zation — with our new 
streamlined policy con- 
tracts and sales litera- 
ture—we confidently 
expect 1942 to be even 


greater! 
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Briefs 


Necrology: John H. Miller, III, vice- 
president of the Union Life of Rich- 
mond, at 51. C. M. Vaughn, St. Louis 
general agent for the Equitable of 
Iowa, at 41. 

Agency changes: Charles E. 
Hooper, from the Newark agency of 
the Massachusetts Mutual of Spring- 
field, to become associated with 
Howard C. Lawrence, Newark repfe- 
sentative of the Lincoln National of 
Fort Wayne. Franklin M. Nice, new 
Reading general agent for the Prov- 
ident Mutual of Philadelphia. George 
A. Patton, Cleveland manager for the 
Mutual Life of New York; G. A. 
Sattem, Los Angeles manager. Cas- 
well Boyd, Tennessee general agent, 
Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill. Mel 
Hall, general agent at Kansas City 
for the Pan-American Life of New 
Orleans. 

Company changes: Anthony J. 
Cawley, San Francisco manager for 
the John Hancock of Boston, has been 
named regional district manager for 
the West Coast. Robert B. William- 
son, Jacksonville agent, has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president, 
agency department, of the Shenan- 
doah Life of Roanoke. Theodore C. 
Knapp, secretary of the Philadelphia 
Life, was recently elected secretary 
and treasurer. 


66,000,000 


Policyholders 


There are 66,000,000 Americans who 
own life insurance, according to the 
latest announcement by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. At the close of 
1941, says President Holgar J. John- 
son of the ILI, the companies had 
$6,400,000,000 invested in govern- 
ment bonds—an increase of $350,000,- 
000 over the same item at the end 
of 1940. 

Life insurance protection in force 
now totals $124,000,000,000, just 
about five times the total in force 
at the outbreak of the First World 
War. Death claims paid in 1941 
were about $1,000,000,000 and ap- 
proximately $1,500,000,000 was paid 
by the companies to policyholders in 
the form of matured endowments, 
annuities, disability income, emer- 


. geney cash from policy reserves and 


dividends. 

The trend to lower guaranteed in- 
terest rates on policies applies only 
to new policies issued. Annual earn- 
ings of the life insurance companies 
are running over $400,000,000 less 
than they would on the basis of earn- 
ings rates of a decade ago. 
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Agents Wrote 


Thirteen Billion 


Agents wrote over $13,000,000,000 
of life insurance during 1941 accord- 
ing to estimates contained in the 
annual review of life insurance as 
compiled by Clarence C. Klocksin, 
legislative counsel of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee. Total life insurance in 
force at the end of the year will be 
well over $124,000,000,000, which will 
be a net increase over 1940 of some 
$6,000,000,000. 

Assets of the companies now stand 
at around $32,550,000,000 and the 
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aggregate of payments to policyhold- 


ers and beneficiaries in 1941 was 
about $2,550,000,000. 

Concerned by low interest earnings, 
the companies generally increased 
annuity premium rates and, for the 
first time, the assumed interest rate 
on policy reserves, effective on new 
business only, fell below 3. percent. 
A number of participating companies 
accordingly decreased their dividend 
schedules. 

Dealing with the activity of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, Mr. Klocksin noted 
the move toward a uniform bill to 
standardize and strengthen the regu- 
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be turned from the uncomfortable present to 
the promise of the future. Ever alive to the ne- 
cessity of preparing for that future, Berkshire 
Lite General Agents and Associates have 
been successful in effecting an increase of 
30% in new paid business as of December Ist. 

This splendid achievement has a meaning 
far greater than an increase of business on 
the company books. It points to the fact that 
through life insurance, and not through idle 
words, many more thousands of policyowners 
have taken definite steps to demonstrate the 
essential character of the destiny they pro- 
pose to achieve for the generations which 
will follow our own. 

The Berkshire will continue to play its part 
in the present defense of America's funda- 
mental concepts of government and liberty. 
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lation and examination of companies. 
He also pointed out that the formula 
for valuation of securities, other than 
real estate, adopted at the Detroit 
meeting of the NAIC in June, was 
revised at the recent December ses- 
sion in New York. Bonds not entitled 
to amortization, and stocks, were the 
principal items affected and the mar- 
ket value of such stocks and bonds 
will apply as of December 1, 1941, 
instead of December 31. 

As to legislation, the major blow of 
the year to companies occurred in 
Oklahoma where the premium tax on 
out-of-State companies was doubled 
from 2 per cent to 4 per cent. Efforts 
to change this are under way. In Mary- 
land, the tax rate was increased from 
1% to 2 percent and in Texas the 
sliding scale applicable to foreign 
companies, dependent on investment 
in Texas securities, was increased to 
range from 3.1 percent to 4.65 per- 
cent instead of from 2.5 percent to 
3.75 percent. 


Mutual Benefit 
War Clause 

John S. Thompson, vice-president 
and mathematician, has announced 
that a rider will be attached to cer- 
tain policies issued by the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., excluding death from 
military or naval service, death from 
aviation except as a _ fare-paying 
passenger and death within two years 
from date of issue while the insured 
is travelling or residing ovtside the 
United States or Canada. 

This rider is to be attached to all 
policies issued on applications from 
commissioned officers in the various 
branches of the service and to all 
other male applicants between the 
ages of 16 and 45, as well as to cer- 
tain other applicants engaged in spe- 
cial duties directly or indirectly con- 
nected with our country’s war effort. 

The rider excludes war risk on poli- 
cies in the above classifications, but 
provides for the return of premiums 
with interest at the rate of 3 percent 
per annum in the event of death. 


Life Sales for 
Greater N. Y. 


The Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of the City of New York, Inc., 
with headquarters in the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, has announced that the esti- 
mate of total sales of Ordinary life 
insurance in New York City for No- 
vember, 1941, was $47,245,000, which 
compares with $42,590,000 reported 
for November of last year. 





THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


” 


O help me, I didn’t want her around the place,” said 
Elliott Belden, vice-president of the United Life 
Insurance Company of Salina, Kansas. “She came in 
here and wangled her way into my office. I had to talk 
to her. No way out of it but to listen,” he continued. 
“She had her idea pretty well worked out. She wanted 
to sell life insurance and we were just the firm that had 
to put her to work, too. There was no dissuading her. 
I tried every argument I could think of to discourage 
her. All but the real one—I simply did not have any 
use for women as salespeople.” 


* * * 


E grinned rather sheepishly as he paused briefly in 

the story. “I finally gave up, myself, and passed 

the buck. Sent her on to someone else. She was 

persistent, though. After jawing the arms off I don’t 

know how many fellows around here, she finally got 
what she wanted. 

“Early in 1940, we put her to work selling life insur- 
ance. She lives out here a ways, in a little town called 
Lindsborg, Kansas. About 2000 people, I think. She 
began selling her friends and acquaintances in the town. 
We thought it would be just a flash-in-the-pan sort of 
thing and figured it would be the best way to get rid 
of her. Thought she’d soon dry up. Only it didn’t 


turn out that way. The business kept coming in. All 
good, clean stuff; business that showed real solicitation 
and canvass. 

“What’s more, she studied insurance, too. She was 
not content with just a mediocre knowledge of policies 
and rates. It had to be the real thing and she became 
a tireless student as well as an enthusiastic worker. 
We were surprised at this. She was a fairly well-to-do 
woman. Her husband was comparatively successful in 
his business. She moved in nice social circles. As far 
as I know, there was no real need for additional income. 
Just wanted to be occupied, I suppose. We’re glad, 
now, that she came to us.” 

* * * 


AKING a deep breath, Mr. Belden went on: “The 

University of Kansas, at Lawrence, held a short 
course this last summer. Her papers were among the 
four highest in the whole group. That shows the intel- 
ligence she possesses. Things were going along pretty 
well, too, until late this year. Then her husband died 
suddenly. It took the steam out of her for awhile. She 
was away from production for almost six weeks. She 
came back, though and has been going strong ever 
since. In 1940, she sold over $100,000 in ten months. 
This year she will hit $150,000 or better, despite the 
shock and loss of time. 

“That brings me up to what I wanted to tell you. As 
of December 1, 1941, we have appointed Mrs. Minna 
Hensley our general agent at Lindsborg, Kan. She is 
head of the Women’s Division, now. Yes, we have 
created one for women. Mrs. Hensley has six good 
women producers, all doing fine.” 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 



































eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
ee ees | ] 
| Amount Amount 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent | Invested Per Cent Invested Per Cent 
Invested to Total Invested to Total Invested to Total | Week | to Total W eek | to Total 
Year 1939 Invest- Year 1940 Invest- Year 1941 Invest- | Ending Invest- Ending | Invest- 
to Date ment to Date ment to Date ment December bid Zz ment December 20 | ment 
Ot ‘F $ 40 | $31,384,343 5.85 | $24,837,262 4.62 | $330 2.48 $326,217 | 2.23 
n Farm Property 25 898 855 5. , 384, . ,837, e . ° ’ . 
On Dwellings and Business Property al17,877,710 a24.58 (a111,434,501 020.76 (a145,251,944 | 27.05 3,436,658 | 25.78 _ 3,079,982 | ; 27.18 
Total 143,776,565 29.98 | 142,818,844 | 26.61 | 170,089,206 | 31.67 | 3,767,301 | 28.26 | 4,306,209 | 29.41 
| | 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds 16,730,368 3.49 29,596,911 5.51 | 26,211,158 | 4.88 | 463,277 3.48 175,713 1.20 
Stocks 52.000 ‘01 28.100 ‘01 65,912 | 01 | | 
, to pace el ~ | ee 
Total 16,782,368 3.50 | 29,625,011 5.52 | ~ 26,277,070 4.99 | 463,277 | 3.48 | 175,713 1.20 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Bonds 154,853,248 | 32.29 | 138,893,199 | 25.88 | 167,282,755 | 31.15 | 795,297 5.97 | 4,160,863 | 28.42 
Stocks 11689,017 | 35 | 1,222,808 | = .23 | «(1,931,487 | .38 | a | 288 20 
Total 156,542,265 | 32.64 | 140,116,003 | 26.11 | 169,214,242 | 31.51 | 795,207 | 5.97 | 4,190,365 | 28.62 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES | 
U. S. Government Bonds 62,796,048 | 13.09 | 90,823,523 16.92 | 101,330,455 18.87 7,588,000 56.92 5, 485,000 37.46 
Canadian Bonds 1.896.478 |  .40 503,239 | .09 1,902, 822 “38 150,000 1.13 | 50,000 34 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments 19,975 x | ‘ | . 
State, County, Municipal 83,997,210 | 17.52 | 104,044,380 19.39 | 45,716,403 | 8.51 413,069 a 3.10 | 198,620 | 1.33 
Total 148,709,711 31.01 | 196,371,142 | 36.40 | 149,804,353 | 27.89 | 8,151,069 61. 15 | 5,728,520 39.13 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds 9,932,187 | 2.07 | 24,140,268 4.50 | 19,388,668 | 3.61 32,000 .24 50,000 34 
Stocks 3,842,864 | 80 | 4,605,089 | 86 | 2,277,877 42 | 121,608 ‘1 | 190,380 | 1.30 
Total 13,775,051 | 2.87 | 28,745,357 | 5.36 “ 21,666,545 4.03 | 153,609 1.15 240,380 1.64 
| 
RECAPITULATION 
Bonds 330,225,514 68. a6 | 388,001,520 | 362,686,934 | 67.53 | 9,441,643 70.83 | 10,115,096 | 69.09 
Stocks 5,583,881 | | 5,855,993 | 4 4,275,276 .80 121, 91 219,882 1.50 
Loans 143,776,565 | 2. 4 142,818,844 | 28. " 170,089,206 | 31.67 | 3,767,301 28.26 | 4,306,209 29.41 
Total 479,585,960 | 100.00 “jas 676,357 | 100.00 - | 537,061, 416 | 100.00 | 13,330,553 | 100.00 | 14,641,187 | 100.00 
| | 
a—Iincludes F.H.A. Loans. 
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With The Editors 


Persistency 


HE latest report of the Com- 

mittee on Persistent Business 
for the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau was based on a 
study of thirteen life insurance 
companies in Canada which have 
two-thirds of all the ordinary in 
force in the Dominion. Pri- 
marily stressing factors which 
affect persistency of policyhold- 
ers in holding onto their con- 
tracts, the report also touches on 
the effect of taxation under war 
conditions. It is pointed out that 
direct income taxes in Canada 
for 1940 earnings were four 
times as great as in 1939. The 
1941 rate will, additionally, be 
just about twice that of 1940. 

It is interesting to note that, 
for the most part, policy loans 
are down—indicating the effect 
of industrial expansion under 
the war effort and consequent in- 
creases in wages. As regards 
persistency directly, the aug- 
mented national income in Can- 
ada is undoubtedly a major point 
in its bearing on continuation of 
policies in force. The Bureau 
findings are boiled down to: (1) 
The war has led to a sharply in- 
creased cost of living in Canada, 
to a heavier tax burden and to 
extra demands for diversion of 
savings to war loans and War 
Savings Certificates; (2) In- 
crease in industrial effort has 
meant increase in national in- 
come with the result that many 
persons who had little money to 
spend prior to the outbreak of 
war now have some funds with 
which to purchase; (3) The war 
has led to an increased apprecia- 





HAZARDOUS YEARS 


THE next few years promise to be 
grim and strenuous years. How far 
our participation in war will extend, 
no one can tell at this time. Prices 
are rising; taxes are increasing. If 
the father of a family lives, he can 
steer his wife and children through 
the problems and uncertainties that 
seem likely to arise. But if he should 
not live, his family would need every 
dollar of Life insurance protection 
that he can give them. 


—H. H. Armstrong, Vice-Presi- 
dent, The Travelers. 











tion of the value of life insur- 
ance with a consequent increased 
desire on the part of all policy- 
holders to retain contract issued 
to them, without restrictions, 
prior to the war. At least one of 
the Canadian companies, the 
Monarch Life or Winnipeg, had 
continued its war clause in effect 
ever since the First World War. 

The three elements in the situ- 
ation, as mentioned herein, have 
brought about a condition which 
itself makes for persistency of 
business. That persistency is 
ably abetted by the companies 
through the use of special con- 
servation material and in every 
other possible manner. In brief, 
the Bureau report (compiled by 
G. Egerton Brown, assistant 
comptroller for Sun Life of Can- 
ada, and R. D. Baldwin, F. A. S., 
F. A. I. A., of the same com- 
pany) shows that persistency is 
better, policy loans are down 
both in number and in gross 
amount, and the percentage of 


terminations is much less than 
in 1938. 


It is more than probable that 
the persistency record as shown 
by the Canadian companies will 
be reflected by the life insurance 
companies in the United States 
as they come more and more un- 
der the influence of war activity. 
Differences between policyhold- 
ers in Canada and those in the 
U. S. are not so great as to pro- 
duce wide variations in general 
results under conflict conditions. 
The American companies can, 
therefore, expect better persis- 
tency so long as hostilities do 
not actually come within our 
Continental boundaries. 


What the post-war future of 
life insurance persistency in this 
country will be none can now 
predict with accuracy. It is, 
however, up to our company ex- 
ecutives to take a long range 
view and assume that a post-war 
readjustment period for indus- 
trial workers is sure to come. 
The effect will be somewhat 
cushioned by savings which in- 
dividuals may put into govern- 
ment bonds and War Savings 
Stamps, but it will probably be 
severe in any event. 

To the agents of life insurance 
companies in the United States 
will go the task of intensifying 
the belief of the policyholder in 
his contracts so that in the post- 
war period, as in the depression 
of 1930, life insurance will be the 
last thing he sacrifices in the 
face of adversity. We hope that 
such adversity will come to none, 
but, in this instance, foresight 
will prove better than hindsight. 
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